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THE ENGLISH SHIP BY MOONLIGHT. 


The world below hath not for me 
Such a fair and glorious sight, 

As an English ship, on a rippling sea, 
In the clear and full moonlight. 


My heart leaps high, as I fix my eye 
On her dark and sweeping hull, 

Laying its breast on the billowy nest, 
Like the tired sleeping gull. 


The masts spring up all tall and bold, 
With their heads among the stars ; 

The white sails gleam in the silvery beam, 
Brailed up to the branching spars. 


The wind just breathing to unroll 
A flag that bears no stain ; 

Proud ship! that need’st no other scroll, 
To warrant thy right on the main. 


The sea-boy hanging on the shrouds 
Chants out his fitful song, 

And watches the scud of fleecy clouds 
That melts as it floats along. 


Oh! what is there on the sluggard land 
That I love so well to mark, 

In the hallow'd light of the still midnight, 
As I do a dancing bark ! 


The ivied tower looks well in that hour, 
And so does an old church spire, 

When the gilded vane and Gothic pane 
Seem tinged with quivering fire. 


The hills shine out in the mellow ray, 
The love-bower gathers a charm, 

And beautiful is the chequering play 
On the willow’s graceful arm. 


But the world below holds not for me 
Such a fair and glorious sight, 
As a brave ship floating on the sea, 


In the full and clear moonlight. Exiza Cook. 





TO CHILDREN DANCING. 


Glide on, glide on! ye faithful throng, 
While youthful spirits flowing 
Join in the revel dance and song, 

In health and childhood glowing ; 
A few short years, and rebel thought, 
With some new fancy dreaming, 
May chase the rosy bloom that sought 

Its home where smiles are beaming. 


Glide on! ye joyous-hearted train, 
Your footsteps, lightly chasing, 
May never bound so free again, 
In memory’s retracing : 
The hopes that lead ye smiling on, 
In these gay, glittering hours, 
May be recalled when they are gone, 
And therns supplant the flowers. 


Glide on! while laughing lips and eyes 
Confess the heartfelt pleasure, 
Which in the transient moment flies 
To music’s sweetest measure. 
Be happy while ye can and may, 
Too soon will come the morrow, 
When time will bid old care to stay 
And count his hours of sorrow. 


Glide on! thus happy from your birth, 
May cheerfulness surround you; 

Unmingled be your childish mirth, 
Though care may be around you : 

The heart's true light while it displays, 
Unchecked by friend or lover, 

Oh, may your merry dancing days, 
Fair children, ne’er be over. 


Sun ieee oceeeeeeenel 


THE GURNEY PAPERS. NO. XIIL 
[Continued from: the Albion of February 3.) 
“ You cannot imagine anything like this man’s conduct,” said Wells, trem- 
ling with quite as much rage as became a clergyman—* positively throws us 


over—of course he knows I cannot fight him, at least with decency, and so 
insults me.”’ 


At the moment, agitated asI was, 
Wells’s own, in which he once suggest 
bishops, the propriety of their going ou 
minor canons. 

“* What shall I do with him?” said Wells. 

I certainly did not feel at the moment 
but [ looked all attention to the.appeal. 

“ Read his letter, Gilbert,’ continued my father-in-law, handing it to me, 
“ that’s all—only just read it.” 

I knew my fate, and bowed submission, although I wanted no “« documents’’ to 
confirm me in the opinion! had furmed of the above Lieutenant. 


I could not help thinking of a joke of 
ed, in the case of a quarrel between two 
t to settle their difference with a brace of 


particularly competent to give advice, 


. “ Diansgrove, — 18. 

“ Dear Sir,—I do assure you that no circumstance of my ir eeee gave me 
#0 much pain as those which in my mind render it necessary that I should address 
this letter to you—I am quite sure that you will receive it in the spirit in which 
it is written, and that you will, before you have reached its termination, feel equally 
satisfied with myself that the course I have adopted is that which is best calcula- 
ted to ensure the happiness of two persons in whom (in different degrees, I 
admit) you are, under all the circumstances, deeply interested. 

The long intercourse which I have had the gratification of enjoying with 
= oop family, has given me the best opportunity of forming the highly 

. ve € opinion of Miss W ells which I have ventured to express to you, and 
= rhea on poten ee by be young lady herself; in fact I saw, as I 

, hothing but a > i 
that union which you were oeened to a—a- sinensis 
“ You will recollect, dear Sir, that at the time when my aunt, Miss Pennefa- 


ther, from whose house I now write, mad i 

te, @ 4 proposition to me with regard to a 

jay on to become mine, saddled with a condition which would inevitably destroy 
© hopes of comfort which I then anticipated with Miss Fanny,I made such a 


communication as induced you to leave me opento choose between the object 
of my affections and the mere wordly advantage to be derived from its abandonment 
My conduct proved the strength of my attachment to your daughter, and! re- 
turned hastily and happily to the bosom of your family, in which I had passed 
so many delightful hours, and I honestly confess that the reception I met with 
from Miss Fanny was most gratifying to me ; althoughI must admit that I did 
not think the conduct of Mrs. Wells afforded any striking proof of her sympathy 
with the feelings of her daughter ; indeed, on the contrary, it appeared tome that 
her manner towards me was considerably changed, and her bearing was such as 
to convey an impression to my mind that she imagined I ought not to have listened 
to my aunt’s suggestion in the first instance. 

‘“« Now, dear Sir, | should perhaps here mention that my Aunt, Miss Laura 
Pennefather, uniformly acts upon the highest principle, and that although her 
affection for me induced her to draw my attention to what she calls ‘ wordly 
interests,’ (however highly she herself soars above such considerations,) the 
moment she found that it was impossible for me to overcome the affection which I 
confessed to her I felt for your amiable daughter, she made an arrangement which 
I subsequently communicated to you, by which she divided between myself and 
her protégé the sum which, independently of what she may otherwise leave, she 
had intended to bequeath entire for her fortune if she had married me. 

‘* Having censcientiously and upon principle fairly made a sacrifice—if sacrifice 
that can be considered which merely surrenders the world’s goods, keeping the 
heart’s feelings still secure, [ returned to. your house; and asI hoped, and I need 
not say wished, all seemed to goon well. I repeat, that Mrs. Wells’s manner 
was not altogether agreeable : however, when one loves—and J appeal to you as 
ene who has loved in the sense of the words in which I now use them—there 
are few obstacles which are invincible ; and I resolved to bear up against what- 
ever I felt irksome, and lock forward to the consumation of my happiness in my 
approaching union with Misa Wells: but I am sure you will forgive me,—cir- 
cumstances did occur, te which I have already alluded in conversation with Miss 
Wells, which gave me much pain. 

‘You have, during our acquaintance, and so indeed haa your son-in-law, Mr 
Gilbert Gurney, taken many vupportunities of alluding in terms of a not very 
particularly qualified character to my political feelings and principles—to this there 
can be no possible objection—but it shows the animus, as it is called—and when 
in addition to the intolerant political spirit which seems to govern your clerical 
conduet, I find inyou and your family a disposition to ridicule what I consider 
the true course of religious feeling, and hear you indulgingin ajocose manner 
upon topics which I have been taught never to touch without reverence, | begin 
to think that a connexion between us would lead to no favourable results. 

‘‘ My Aunt, Miss, or as she calls herself, Mrs. Pennefather, is one of those 
rigidly correct persons, whose feelings are outraged by the slightest deviation 
from the strict path of piety and rectitude—she has questioned me constantly and 
deeply on the subject of Miss Well’s religious principles, and I have always met 
her searching inquiries by the unanswerable—as I thought—answer, that she was 
the daughter of aclergyman of the Church of England. This to a certain ex- 
tent satisfied her scruples, nice and delicate upon such points, as sheis; but 
I think it only candid and right to say that the conversation which took place 
with regard to the bishop—and my aunt has always a suspicion of the episcopal 
character—who examined a candidate for orders in an anti-christian author, has 
so completely alienated my mind from the respect due to the sacred profession 
which you pursue, as to render it impossible, consistently with my expectations 
of happiness, to fulfil the engagements with Miss Wells, which, at least, by 
implication, I have entered into. 

‘“‘Tt may be as well, dear Sir, to say that so far as our secular feelings are con- 
cerned, I have nothing to offer but unqualified praise of your abilities and thanks 
for your unbounded hospitality ; but taking higher views, for which I am sure 
you cannot blame me, I must decline all further communication with your family, 
with reference to any more particular connexion. I do not imagine it likely that 
you will be inclined to carry this matter farther; but should you do so, I shall 
be happy to furnish you with the name of my attorney—for myself, I have been 
relieved from the recruiting service in England, and shall join my regiment in 
Spain in a few weeks. All I hope is, that you will favour me with a few lines 
to tell me that you are not offended with the course I have taken; and as for 
Miss Wells, I am sure she is too implicit a follower of her mother’s advice, and 
participates too much in her opinions to regret the loss of, 

“ Dear Sir, your faithful servant, ‘“ Puitip MerRMAN.” 

‘Well, Gilbert,” said Wells, when I had finished reading,— ‘* now what do 
you think of that?” 

The question was a very startling one. The letter was a most unprincipled 
attack, upon a ground perfectly untenable by the writer; and when this natural 
conclusion is come to, there must be added the fact, that, as faras I was con- 
cerned, I was delighted at the break off—my answer, if it were to be given ina 
purely indepenJent spirit, was a puzzler. 


settled engagement. 
would not be good for dear Fanny’s reputation or respectability ; aud as for his mo- 
rality or piety—the excuse is mere trash. 


her.’ 
* None,” said Wells,—‘ no injury whatever—you don't suppose that I care 


the varying state of his affections—of his going off and coming on—we are not 
here like kings and queens, whose every-day transactions are recorded in the 
newspapers—he is gone—let him go—what say you, Gilbert !” 

“*T should say ‘ Ditto to Mr. Burke,’ said 1—* but I again ask, what will our 
Fanny say ?” 

“Why, ‘ Ditto to Mr. Gurney,’ as I think,” said Wells. ‘She is a straight- 
forward, plain-sailing girl—naturally erough wishing to be married—you know 
my principles. Well, and as long as everything went smooth, and they were at- 
tached to each other, and all that—why, well and good—but I believe she is very 
much attached to me—and I believe that the mode in which he prepared for his 
retreat by assailing my character, has very much curdled the kindness she felt 
toward him. The plea is ridiculous—the pretence absurd—trely upon it, Gilbert, 
you are right in thinking that there is more in this affair than the letter admits. 
My opinion is, that as ] mean of course to take no further steps to recall him or 
force him into a marriage, far the best plan will be to leave his letter unanswered 
—to take no notice of him—but permit him to enjoy his liberty and campaigning 
without interruption.” 

“In this scheme,” said I, I perfectly agree; and so I did, upon various 
grounds. I certainly thought the notion of sueing such a man fora branch of 
promise of marriage, even if it could be brought home to him, would be always 
taking Well’s principles upon matrimony into the question—ruinous to my poor 
sister-in-law. And as to any attempt at recalling him by fair means, I held that 
it would be beyond measure derogatory to the whole family, not to speak of its 
personal and particular annoyance to myself. 

“* Well then,” said Wells, “shall I keep my counsel, and say nothing about the 
letter, but treat the fellow with silent contempt '” 

“« That,” said I, ‘‘is the plan—he has behaved outrageously—and if you had a 
son, I suppose they would be opposite to each other at twelve paces apart to mor- 
row morning ; but as it is, let the thing drop—let him hear no more. Of course 


whole affair will die away in a week.” ‘ 
“ T’litake your advice,” said Wells—“ never show your teeth, when you cant 
—or at least don't mean to bite. So let it be agreed—mum—lI shall talk to F’an 





—but that is all—she won't break her heart, J know.” 





“ But,” said I, thinking of my own perplexities, “ what do you think of Mrs. 
Sniggs’s coming here as deputy Brandyball, superseding all our authority and pro- 
posing to take the girls out shopping ?” 

‘“Tmpossible,” said Wells. 

‘So, from what I can gather, is the fact,” said J,.—“ and will you believe it 7 
—you, who so well remember poor Tom, and his manner, and his face, and his 
nose, and all—they have sent me an inscription and epitaph, for his tomb—will 
you look at it !—see—just read it—I assure you it is a curiosity.” 

Saying which, I produced the effusions which I had thrust into my pocket. 

Wells looked over the inscription—the eulogistic inscription to the memory of 
the lost, and laughed as loudly as any man _prefessing his principles could be ex- 
pected to laugh who had just lost a son-in-law. 

“What d’ye think of that?” said I. 

“ The inscription is capital.”’ 

“And the epitaph?” said J. 

“ The epitaph they are innocent of,” said Wells ; “for, barring the mutilatiea 
of the lines and the bad spelling, it is a mere extract from Young.”—— 

I confess I was puzzled at this announcement. 

“ Out of the Night-Thoughts,” said Wells. 

“ What,” said I, “‘have I been guilty of laughing at the poetry of such a writer 
as Young?” 

“ Why,” said Wells, “it isan odd notion and oddly put; but nevertheless, it 
is Young ; and as I believe he is not an author likely to have attracted much of 
your attention, the blunders which they have made in copying it out have render- 
ed it still more obnoxious to your taste for turning 
“ Things that are serious into farce.” 

The word ‘farce’? rung in my ears—the unhappy recollection of my single 
fault flashed into my mind, and J felt considerably embarrassed. As for the lines, 
whether they were written by Young, or whether my father-in-law were only 
joking with me, I cannot pretend to say, for I have not the book in the house to 
tefer to. I still maintain that the figure presented to the mind of the little mo- 
ments “ sickeling,” emulative of Old Time himself, “ scything,” is as absurd as 
anything meant to be sublime or affecting can well possibly be. 

“ Put allthis by,’’ said Wells; “these things are for daya to come. 
doing now '—that’s the point.” 

** Why,” said I, ‘‘I am about the last person toask: I declare myself wholly 
in the dark. We have got a new character on the stage now that Mrs. Sniggs 
has made her appearance.” 

“ Where is Sniggs himself?” asked Wells. 

‘“ T have not seen him since the day before yesterday,” said I : “ he avoids me : 
be has smelt out where the influence of this family lies ; and now, upon the 
authority of a letter from Bath, deputes his lady to supersede my wife in her ar- 
rangéments with the young ladies about mourning.” 

“It is odd,” said Wells. 
“ It is disgusting,” said I. 








What's 





** Well,”’ said my father-in-law, “if you agree with me, that silent contempt is 
the line with regard to the lieutenant, we need discuss that matter no further— 
say nothing to poor dear Harriet in the midst of her other vexatione—I will have 
my talk over with Fan at home, and regulate my conduct according to the symp- 
toms she discovers; but under no circumstances will I do anything further with- 
out consulting you.” 

“ You flatter me,” said I: “but is the Lieutenant gone, as they say, for 
good 1” 

“Why,” said Wells, “I am not one of those who go hunting about and fer- 
reting out news ; but I hear that he is gone ‘altogether and intirely out of this,’ 
as my friend Col O’F lynn says, and who tells me that he has quitted the place in 
his military capacity—whether this be so or not, I do not pretend to say—but [ 
do not think it likely he will show himself in a civil character.” 

‘* | should think not,” said I; “of one thing assure yourself, Tam firm in my 
approval of the course you have now adopted, so let us go to the breekfast-room 
and see what is going on there.” 

And away we went; Wells very much calmed by finding that I entertained a 
similar opinion to his own ; and when we arrived in the hall, we found Jane Fal- 
wasser lingering—I dare say she had been listening—about the door of the library, 
evidently with the view of making some communication to me. 

“Well, Jane,” said I, ** where is Kate! I suppose she will show me herletter, 
or at least tell me what my brother desires her to do.” 

‘« Kate is gone, uncle,” said Jane. 

“Gone where !”’ asked I. 

‘‘Gone with Mrs. Sniggs,” replied Jane; ‘she told her that she was to go 
with herto buy anything she wanted at Twig and Dilberry's, and afterwards she 
is going home with Mrs. Sniggs to see her poor brother Tom in his coffin.” 
“Indeed,” said |; ‘*does Mrs. Gurney know of this?"’ 

“No, uncle,” said Jane; ‘‘ Pappy, or at least, Mrs. Brandyball, had written to 


‘“Why,”—said I, somewhat hesitatingly,—“ it seems to me that this gentle- 
man has some underground reason for backing out of what must be considered a 
He even hints at law—now that sort of husband-hunting 
The question in my mind is, how 
much Fanny will care for the loss of him, and what injury his defeciion will do 


one farthing for what the world of Blissford say—besides, they are not aware of 


you will talk it over with Fanny, and unless Sniggs ferrets out the truth, the | 


Mr. Sniggs to desire his wife to do whatever she chose—he is so delighted wh 
Mr. Sniggs’s coming to him, and all that ; and so Kate said she did not care who 
said she was not to go, if Pappy said she was to go,—=so she is gone.” 

“* And why did not you go !” said I. 

“Because I thought Aunt Harriet did not wish it,” said Jane: “if I could 
have spoken to you and asked your leave, I would have gone, because I know 
Kate will be cross with me; but I could not, Uncle Gilbert, I could not bave 
borne to see my poor brother—I would have gone to the house, but not into the 
room.” 

** Jane,” said I, “ you are a kind-hearted girl, and a good girl; and I thank you 
for your consideration of us while under your roof ; but still more do I praise you 
for your feeling with regard to your poor brother: and when,” continued I, “ have 
they fixed for the funeral *”’ : 
“ The day after to-morrow,” said Jane; ‘ and Kate tells me that there is to be 
music in the church, and a dirge played; and the organist is away, and so Kate 
has got Mrs. Sniggs to ask Mr. Kittington to play the dirge, because there is no- 
body else in Blissford who can play the organ, and he can.”” 
“Umph!” said Wells; “a dancing-master playa dirge in my church! But, 
my dear child, I have heard nothing of all this: somewhat of these arrangements 
depend upon me.” : 
“| don’t know,” said Jane; “all I tell you is in Kate’s letter.” 
Wells and I exchanged glances; but we spoke notthen. I confess I looked 
at Jane with feelings far different from those I had previously entertained towards 
her. It was evident from the first that, although to a certain extent under her 
influence, and spoiled by an association with her, she was ef a very superior order 
of girl to Kate. She felt the difficulty and delicacy, or rather the indelicacy, of 
leaving Ashmead contrary to the wish of the mistress of the house, and without 
some qualifying consent of its master, whe was so nearly connected with her. 
Not so Kate. Off she went, delighted at an excuse to get out, and convinced that 
in order to smooth the difficulty of the dirge, she could prevail upon the uncon- 
scious Mrs. Sniggs to call upon Mr. Kittington to make the necessary arrange- 
ments for his performance of that much desired piece of solemnity. 
The thing that annoyed me most, and it rankled—and what a fool J must have 
been to let it rankle—was the absence of Sniggs himself. His lady wife muttered 
something about his patients—absurdity ! when four hours before he was satisfied 
to leave all he had—and such an all !—to the care of a friend or an assistant. No ; 
| it was tooclear: he was aware of the exact state of my power and importance, 
and (as I before thought) of the probability that the days of my residence at Ash- 
mead were numbered. He was to come up in the afternoon—so his message said 
—but how different was this formally announced visit from the constant hoppa- 
boutishness, as Mrs. Nubley called it, with which he previously paged our heels 
and anticipated our slightest wishes ! 
“ Well,” said I, there is one consolation, the fault is not my own.” 














‘« Now,” said Wells, “I will go home, and having fortified myself with your 
support, tell Fanny the course | think we ought to pursue. She loves her father, 
Gilbert, as all my girls do, I hope and believe ; and the Lieutenant could not 
have taken a surer mode of curing her of her affection for him than by unjustly 
and coarsely impugning my character or conduct. I willgoto her directly, and 
most probably we shall come up here in the course of the afternoon. The 
walk will do ‘her good; besides | will not suffer her to hide from the eyes of 
the two-and-twenty,’ public of Blissford; she has done nothing unbecoming or 
improper, and she shall not seem cast down by the misbehaviour of this extremely 
ill-conducted man.” : ; 

And away went Wells in exactly that sort of humour in which I wished to 
see him, resolved to stand up inanfully against a most unjustifiable proceeding, 
conscious that nobody could, or would, or, if they would, should misrepresent 
the conduct of either himself or his family. ' 

When he left me I asked Jane if she would like to come up with me to her 
aunt's room. I was anxious to tell Harriet how deeply I felt the difference be- 
tween her conduct and that of her sister, and to tell her so in the girl’s presence. 
While Kate was with her and exercised her control over her, Jane giggled, and 
laughed, and made faces, and did ten thousand unseemly things, less, as I be- 
lieve, from entering into the views and principles of her elder sister, thau be- 
cause she was really afraid of incurring her displeasure by affecting a «. {idence 
which her senior would call dissimulation, or practising a propriety which she 
would pronounce prudery. When she was out of her presence she was gentle, 
calm, and rational. 

I saw that Harriet was surprised at my being so accompanied, but when I ex- 
plained to her the excursion of Miss Kitty, and the reasons why the quiet Jenny 
declined to accompany her, my wife’s coldly set features—for she could not look 
regularly cross—relaxed into an agreeable expression of complacency, which 
was followed shortly after by a beckoning invitation to Jenny to come and sit by 

her on the sofa. I sawthat Jenny felt this mark of kindness. Harriet till then 
had made no great distinction in her attentions to the sisters; the change hada 
great effect upon a tender heart—a heart which seemed to me worth saving from 
the wreck which threatened that of Kate. 

Having made up this little treaty of peace, I thought it right to seek out the 
Nubleys, who generally retired to their room about noon to talk over their busi- 
nesa with regard to Chittagong, for although Nubley had been now two whole 
days and a part of athird located within walking distance of the concern, he had 
never yet ventured to take any steps to ascertain how the Thompsons were 
actually comporting themselves in his chdteau. Before { reached their apart- 
ment, they were, however, both absent, and I concluded that he had at length 
‘screwed his courage to the sticking place,’ and had marched forth to take a 
view of the premises, or rather, perhaps, to hold a council with the auctioneer, 
&c., who had let the house for him to these unseemly tenants, but whom Nub- 
ley had, from a sort of undefinable delicacy, not yet spoken to on the subject, 
because he happened also to be the undertaker employed to conduct the obse- 
quies of poor Tom. 

Time, and as it appears, no great length of it, brings many more things to 
light than philosophy dreams of, and we were destined just at this period of the 
day to be illuminated upon the subject of Lieutenant Merman’s departure, in a 
manner, ffom a quarter, and to an extent which certainly none of us could possi- 
bly have anticipated. This circumstance was most fortunate for the peace and 
happiness of Fanny, who, without some almost miraculous interposition, could 
not have been expected, indignant as she naturally felt at his precipitate con- 
duct, to banish upon the instant from her mind and memory—for I really 
believe her heart was even yet unscathed—an avowed suitor who had been 
so long and constantly her companion, whose passion for astronomy was 
quite as ardent as mine had been before ny happy union with Harriet, and who, 
with infinitely less sentiment in his composition than I, in those days, possessed, 
used to stroll on the bright summer's evenings through those well-known walks 
where first [ unconsciously learned to hate him and love my wife. 

The truth is, that the domestic history of the Rectory had been for the last 
few months “ progressing,”’ as the Americans have it, much after the fashion of 
a Spanish comedy, in which the ladies have maid-servants and the gentlemen 
have men-servants, who invariably go and ‘come like shadows” of their mas- 
ters and mistresses, and who, besides seconding the endeavours of their princi- 
pals in bringing about a happy conclusion to their adventures, while away time 
by performing parts exactly similar in a lower degree. 

The girls at the Rectory have amongst them a trusty soubrette, who, when 
Foxcroft followed her mistress, undertook the duty of attendance on both Fanny 
and Bessy ; anda nice, modest, rosy-cheeked girl she is. Lieutenant Merman’s 
servant—not a soldier—was naturally a good deal about the Rectory, and being 
what is called an uncommonly smart fellow, Sally Kerridge was not altogether 
insensible to the sly looks with which he accompanied the delivery of any billet 
sent “ special” to Miss Fanny Wells, and delivered into the said Sally's hand. 

As time wore on, looks came to words, and it certainly had been remarked by 
the minor scandal-mongers of Blissford that Sally Kerridge and the Captain's 
(Captain by Blissfold brevet) man were not unfrequently seen walking together 
in the evenings, when master and mistress were doing the same thing elsewhere. 
Whether the Captain’s man sought brighter stars than Sally’s eyes, or contented 
himself with reading his fate there, the records of Blissford do not inform us; 
but certain it is, that when matters were drawing toa close, as we all supposed, 
and Miss Wells about to become Mrs. Merman, Miss Kerridge did venture to 
inquire of her young mistress as to her intentions respecting the tenure of the 
appointment which she then held about her person, and whether she was to ac- 
company her in her then capacity or remain with Miss Bessy at the Rectory. 

The answer which Fanny gave, without at all comprehending the extent 
of its import, was so favourable to the hopes of the applicant, that she and Mr. 
Thomas Lazenby speedily came to an understanding ; in consequence whereof 
Mr. Thomas Lazenby was duly accepted; a developement of the tender engage- 
ment being only delayed until the marriage of the principals shouid be formally 
announced, 

Now, under these circumstances, and considering that Thomas was the confi- 
dential minister of the Lieutenant, and so essential to his comfort that he could 
not even travel half aday’s journey without him, it struck Tom as exceedingly 
odd, that when his master took his departure for his Aunt Pennefather’s, he dis- 
pensed with his services. It was extremely agreeable to Tom that he did so, 
because it left him master of his time during bis absence ; but still he wondered, 
and was fidgetty, inasmuch as the moment a favourite servant finds out that his 
patron can do without him for a little, he generally begins to suspect that he will, 
not very long after do without him entirely. So it was, however, and Tom's 
worst anticipations were realized by hearing from Sally that she verily believed 
it was all off between the Captain and her young lady. 

_ The Lieutenant returned, and it was all on again; Tom banished his doubts ; 
Sally dismissed her fears, and everything “ progressed” as before. These hal- 
cyon days, however, were not to last for ever, and when the Lieutenant for 
a second time quitted Blissford, a second time did he leave Tom behind 
him. 

Matters, however, although the cases so far were parallel, did not run so 
regularly upon this uccasion, for the same post, which brought my worthy father- 
in-law the letter which had so infuriated him, brought a note to Tom from the 
Lieutenant directing him to pay off whatever bills might be owing, to deliver an 
accompanying inclosed letter to the sergeant, and then to come forthwith to him 
at Mrs. Pennefather’s, and bring the sergeant with him, as he had business to 
transact with him which must be done before his successor in the recruiting 
service should arrive at Blissfold; moreover, to pack up his things, and to lose 
no time in obeying his instructions. 

* It’s all over, Sally,” said Tom; ‘ it’s my belief the affair with Miss Fanny 
is entirely and regularly floored.” 

“I think 80, too,”’ said Sally, ‘ for, my dear Tom, she has been crying all the | 
morning, and master has been storming about like mad: rely upon it that never 
will be a match.”’ 

‘¢ Isn't that a pretty business!"’ said Tom. ‘I’m ordered off with the ser- | 
geant at half-an-hour’s warning, pack and baggage; and perhaps, Sally, we may | 
never meet again.” | 

“ We !” said Sally. ** Why, Tom, what have we to do withthem! We} 
have had no quarrel—my father is not the Parson of Blissfold, nor is your aunt | 
going to make you marry somebody else.” 

“No,” said Tom, “that’s quite true, Sally; but then, if my master does | 
not marry at all'—perhaps, too, he may be going abroad—why then, what | 
should we do! i should not like you to be lady's maid to an unmarried lieuten- | 
ant, dun’t you see?” | 

No, I don’t see,” said Sally.“ Give vp his service, and I'll give up mine, | 
and we will try and better ourselves, and set up a shop.”’ 

“A shop!” said Tom. ‘“Isn'tthat low! Shopkeeper don’t sound well.” | 

‘Sound well!’ said Sally. ‘I think it sounds uncommon well. Half the 
great people in England are shopkeepers.” | 

* Yes,” Sally,” said Tom, ‘ but we should never be great people. As it is, | 
you see, here we are : the Lieutenant finds me clothes, meat, drink, and lodging, 
and pays me four-and-twenty pounds a-year for eating his mutton, sitting by his 
fire, reading his books, drinking his wine, carrying his letters, and walking about 

with you. Miss Fanny is nearly as civil to you. 
folks say, throw up office, and start, like Romulus and Remus in Shakspeare’s | 











Now, we resign, as the great | 


‘ Paradise Lost,’ 
‘The world before us where to choose.’ 
Well, Sally, we choose— Gosport, for instance 
* Gos- ” exclaimed Sally. 
“Well, not Gosport,” interrupted Tom. “I only mentioned Gosport be- | 
cause it first came into my head ; and we marry « 
*“ Well, I’m sure, Tom!” said Sally. 
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| true that amongst some nations of Tartars she is not permitted to eat at the same 





Avion. _ 


“Oh, yes, Sally,” said Tom, “I mean all that. Well and before we 


marry——””’ 
” 
ss Well. 


“We settle upon some genteel occupation,” said Tom, “in the green-gro- 
cery line, for instance. ‘Table-beer, sold here,’ eh? Or in the chandlery, * Li- 
censed to deal in pepper, tea, and tobacco,’ or whatever it may be. So much 
for coming in and fixtures—then we must furnish ;—well, then comes the rent— 
the taxes—stock to buy—mutton—bread—butter—beer (sherry, port, and ma- 
deira out of the question)—coals—candles—salt—mustard—everything in the 
mortal world, and no wages whatever.” 

‘** But then one is independent,” said Sally. 

‘« Having nothing to depend upon,” said Tom. ‘‘ No, Sally, don’t let us be in 
a hurry; let us see how the land lies. This matter betwixt my master and Miss 
has been off before,—it may come on egain. I'll go, as he bids me. I'll 
find out all how and about it at our Aunt’s, and write you a full, true, and par- 
ticular account. I should be glad if we could manage so as to continue with 
him, if it can be done with propriety, Sally, for, although he does not seem 
aware of it, he has a creasure of a servant in me.” 

‘‘But then, Tom,” said Miss Kerridge, who was really very fond of her 
“young ladies,” “ supposing the Captain marries somebody else !” 

“There you have hit it, Sally,” said Tom; ‘that’s it. Why, then, youknow, 
we could both favour them with our attentions.” 

** What, and leave Miss Fanny ?” said Sally. 

“We won’t talk of that now,” said Tom ; “ it mayn’tbe necessary. We 
may be all wrong, and all may come right atlast ; so as the sergeant is waiting, and 
the chaise ready, I'll be off, and by this very night’s post I'll write. What, Sally! 
d’ye think I won't?” added Tom, with one of those looks which invariably lead 
to a practical result. 

The answer was given—not in words—and after this chaste salute, Tom ran off 
towards his master’s late lodgings, Sally's eyes never quitting the object of her 
affections till an envious corner bid him from her gaze.—[T'o be continued. } 


a 
LIFE IN THE EAST.—NO. III. 
QUIN, ESQ. AUTHOR OF “ A STEAM VOYAGE DOWN THE 
DANUBE,” &c. 
ORIENTAL WIVES. 

There are few things relating to eastern manners concerning which we Eu- 
ropeans entertain such erroneous notions, as the degrees of authority and influ- 
ence exercised by tie regularly-married women, especially among the Turks and 
Persians. A distinction, it must always be borne in mind, and a very marked 
one, exists between the duly-married consort and the “slave of the right hand,” 
as Mahomet designates the mere concubine, or odalique of the harem. The 
number of the latter altogether depends on the station, and wealth, and tempera- 
ment of the possessor. [rom the effect of the climate females attain maturity 
im those regions much sooner than amongst us: from the same cause, as well as 
from their sedentary habits, their indolence, and their excessive indulgence in the 
luxuries of the bath, they, in fact, often assume all the symptoms of old age ata 
period when the English woman exhibits the full display of her charms. Allow- 
ance being made for these circumstances, it will still be found that the number 
who take advantage of the plurality system is by no means so great as we usually 
imagine. Of a thousand Persians, for instance, not a dozen have more thar two 
wives ; not thirty have more than one; and where this is the case, the best- 
informed travellers agree that the routine of domestic life does not differ very 
materially from that which we behold in every well-regulated family at home : 
that is to say, the real, substantial head of the administration is the lady of the 
mansion. 

There is a popular story in Persia which clearly establishes this point :—A 
wealthy nabob had a very pretty daughter, named Hoseinee, who being an only 
child, was spoiled at an early age, and grew up with a temper that often marred 
her beauty of its most beguiling attractions: she chose to fix her affections on 
Sadik Beg, a young soldier of good family, who, however, possessed no other 
portion than his sword. ‘The father yielded to her wishes in every respect, and 
Sadik, upon learning the good fortune that awaited him, hesitated not to avail 
himself of the yaung lady's condescension. But he resolved, at the same time, 
that in accepting her hand he should not, as she appeared to expect, become 
her s'ave. The ceremony was performed, apartments were assigned to the 
** happy pair” in the nabob’s palace. It happened that while they were sitting 
together the first evening of their marriage, a favourite cat presented herself, 
purring, to the notice of the bride. Sadik attempted to play with it, but the ani- 
mal, jealous, perhaps, of his novel and superior claims to the lady’s attention, 
scratched him, whereupon he deliberately drew his sword, and severing its 
head from the body, flung both ina moment out of the window. Hoseinee saw 
at once that, instead of a slave, she had obtained a master. The effect was 
magical: she became one of the most submissive and charming wives in the 
world. 

Amongst Sadik’s friends was a little hen-pecked fellow of the name of Merdek. 
Talking together one day of their domestic affairs, Merdek was astonished to 
hear of the change wrought in Hoseinee’s character by the decision which Sadik 
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evinced on the first day of their marriage, and remembering that his wife also | 


(a termagant of the first water) had a feline favourite, he bethought him that it 
was not yet too late to recover, by a similar act of heroism, his proper station as the 
ruler of his own family. Forthwith returning home, he girded himself with his sci- 
mitar, and entering my lady's chamber with a swagger that very little became his 
ordinary position, he beheld “Tabby” approaching him in her usual familiar manner. 
The meditated sacrifice was consummated in an instant; but while poor Merdek 
was stooping to execute the window act of the tragedy, his wife, who was 
already apprised of the story, gave him a box on the ear which laid him pros- 
trate on the floor. ‘Take that, you booby,” said she, with an air of inef- 
fable scorn; ‘“‘ you forget that Hoseinee’s cat was killed on the wedding- 
day.” 

The tale, however, goes on to inform us that the nabob’s daughter by no 
means lost rank in consequence of her early submission. Having discovered 


that she was not to rule in one way, she, with the ready instinct of her sex, soon | 


availed herself of another. Sadik was not to be commanded, but he was easy 
to be seduced; and while the wife of Merdek governed by the iron rod of 
‘* Won't you, dear?” spoken in her stern voice, Hoseinee was perhaps still more 
potential by her talismanic ‘* Will you not, my love?’ uttered in a softened tone, 
which the soldier knew not how to resist. I know of no other distinction that 
prevails in these occidental climates. In fact, though few married men will 
acknowledge it, we are all ruled by force or by fraud, and of the two it appears 
to me, from what I have observed through life, that the more dangerous mistress 
of the two is the woman who pretends to no authority at all. Whenever I find 
this to be the case, whenever I hear it said that Mrs. So-and-so is the most meek, 


the most acquiescing creature in existence, that she has, even upon the most | 


trifling point, no will of her own, nor any desire to have any will save that of her 
husband, I seldom fail to discover that, although the truth is she has no will 
but that of her husband, she has taken very good care beforehand that his will 
should be the very thing she would wish it tobe. The ‘‘ Won’t you, dear?” 
has its power certainly—it may now and then be checked by a Sadik; but the 
** Will you not, my love?” sinks us all—Heaven help us!—into mere Mer- 
deks ! 

The Persian word ‘“ mader,” for mother, sounds not unlike our own. She 
is throughout the East the object of the most sacred and beautiful affection from 
the Prince to the peasant; she almost uniformly directs the marriages of her 
children. Jf a woman have property of her own, the Koran secures to her full 
command of it during her life, and that control is in no way affected by her mar- 
riage. This is a privilege, which the English married woman does not possess, 
unless special provision to the contrary be made before she pronounces the bind- 
ing syllable of matrimony. For such is the tenderness of our law in her behalf, that 
it strips her of all personal interest in her own property the moment the ring is 
put on, unless she bas previously bound the gentleman to give up all his rights in 
that respect, by making him say so in three ur more ample skins of parchment, 
regularly signed and sealed. 

The Mahometan wife, moreover, has similar control over her dower. At her 
death her husband is entitled only to half her property, including her dower, if 
there be no children; if there be, he only takes a fourth, the remainder being 
equally divided ainongst the children, males and females sharing alike. 

Even amongst the Tartars, the position of the wife differs not very materially 
from that which she enjoys in Europe, although she is treated on some points in 
a manner that would lead a stranger to think otherwise. She is purchased from 
her father according to the primitive custom. The suitor, if he cannot at once 
pay the price demanded for her in cows—a cow being amongst them the principal 
standard of value—must yield his personal service in lieu thereof, as Jacob did 
of old. The price of a well-looking girl is about thirty cows; it descends as 
low as four or five cows, in proportion to the want of personal attractions on 
the part of the lady. But though the father may sell his daughter, the hus- 
band cannot dispose of his wife after that fashion. If she be faithless, he may 
send her home, and obtain what he paid for her back again. But if she be well 
condncted, and be the parent of children—the great source of all honour in the 
East—she may go through life as happy as any woman in any country. It is 


table with her husband, and she is compelled to go through all the drudgery of 
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Their gala costume differs from that of the Turkish ladies chiefly in the num- 
ber of their gold and silver ornaments, of which they make a prodigal show. 
Their ear-rings are immense, often hanging down to the shoulders; their gold 
neck-chains, and armlets, are remarkably sumptuous; and in addition to these, 
they even decorate the nose with rings. They wear trowsers of a light yellow, 
or ruby colour, red slippers, long silk gowns, braided in front with silver twist, 
and fastened with silver buttons, and cinctures of leather embroidered with the 
same material, and confined by a splendid golden clasp. Like the Turkish 
women, they dye their finger nails red, and they seldom go out unveiled. The 
unmarried females are distinguished from the matrons by a high round cap of 
red cloth, ornamented with Turkish gold and silver coins and polished shells. 
Bands of coral are wound round the forehead, and the hair, to which great atten- 
tion is paid, falls behind iu long thick plaits, tied at the end by silver cords. 

See two or three Tartar damsels in their carriage on an excursion of pleasure 
—they look the gayest of the gay. At the ‘‘ sweet waters” of Constantinople, or 
at Buyukdere, or Scutari, when the opportunity offers in the fine season, while 
the matrons are seated beneath the deep umbrage, smoking their pipes, and drink- 
ing in with gusto the vapour. which they extract from the fragrant herb, the 
daughters may be seen swinging—one of the most favourite amusements of the 
ladies of the East. On their own native steppe they seldom take coffee, prefer- 
ring to it a sort of tea which is found on the banks of the Don. ‘They do not 
take this beverage, as we do, with cream and sugar: they mix it with salt, but- 
ter, and pepper, which they deem much more wholesome 

The madgar, er carriage, which they use on the steppe is, however, a very dif- 
ferent affair from the arata which they may hire at Pera or Scutari, not indeed as 
to facility of locomotion, for being both springless, they are in that respect much 
the same; but as to outward appearance and form, the araba resembling one of 
our very old-fashioned covered cabs, gaudily painted, and not unlike those which 
may still be seen on the stands at Madrid and Naples. The Tartar madgar is 
just such a vehicle as | very lately had the misfortune to be tumbled about in 
while travelling through Aragon—a long, narrow car, covered with dried sheep 
skin, Or mats, stretched on a hoop, the wood-work fastened together by means of 
pegs, not a particle of iron being visible through the entire machine. It is 
perched on two or four wheels, which turn with the axle, and as the drivers are 
curiously frugal of their grease, the shafts of the car, the axle, and the wheels, 
conspire to produce a concert which too seldom (alas!) varies from the grave to 
the gay during the whole journey. ‘The Tartar madgar is drawn by camels or 
buffaloes. The wild steppe road furnishes no inns; but every shepherd hut holds 
for the passer by a store of curds, cream, fresh eggs, water melons, and honey, 
the latter equal to that of Hymettus, by reason of the thyme-scented plants, with 
which, like Greece, the soil abounds. 

The human heart, meet it where we may, is after all a divinely-tuned instru- 
ment. There are scarcely any nations so savage, in which, for some reason or 
another generally recognised as sacred, that portion of our internal system does 
not rejoice in yielding a hospitable reception to the stranger. Throughout the 
East we uniformly find this reason to be traceable to the story of Abral.am enter- 
taining the three travellers, who turned eut to be angels. The most roguish 
Bedouin, who feels no remorse of conscience in stealing all he can lay his hands 
upon outside his tent, yet looks upon the stranger and his equipage as inviolable, 
the moment they are under the protection of his roof. He has, from his child- 
hood, been accustomed to hear of what occurred in the vale of Mambre, and he 
fears—or rather let us say, for that is more frequently the fact—he loves the 
angel in disguise. 

1 am much disposed to coincide in opinion with those, who derive our purest 
European races from the Caucasus. There isa tradition amongst the most pow- 
erful and ancient of the Circassian tribes—the Nothakaityi—that their ancestors 
lived originally beyond the seas. The tradition should probably be reversed ; that 
numbers of their tribe, in the elder days, emigrated to regions beyond the sea, 
and peopled our western world; for at all events, it is unquestionable that the 
stream of population has descended from oriental sources. I was certainly much 
; surprised, when I first encountered Circassian faces and figures in Constantino- 
| ple, by a kind of sensation that I had often seen them before. They differ very 
| little from the Minerva or Dian order of beauty which may be frequently observ- 
ed in England, Portugal, the southern provinces of France, and the Roman 
states. The Circassian stature is equally tall and graceful; the eyebrows appear 
to have a bolder curve, and the eyes seem more resplendent ; but I fancy that 
the veil has something to do with this, and that if an elegant Cireassian woman 
were seen at Devonshire House, or Almacks, dressed in the English style, she 
would not be easily distinguished from our Pagets or our Howards. 

The Circassian men are remarkably attentive to the preservation of the supe- 
| riority of their females over the other Caucasian tribes in personal appearance. 

They (the men) never intermarry with any tribe but their own. They sell their 
daughters freely to any persons who will buy them at home, or they send them 
without hesitation to Turkey or Persia to be disposed of to the highest bidder. 
But they will not allow the race to be tainted at its source by any mixture of the 
Calmuck or Tureoman blood. Hence they have kept up their celebrity from im- 
memorial ages for the delicate, ruddy, and fresh complexion, the oval counte- 
nance, the fine forehead, the flowing hair, and the antique statue-like figure by 
| which thei females especially bear away the palm of beauty from all the other 
| regions of the earth. 
| They do not rigidly seclude their women in the harem. The females go about 
| in their villages and fields with unrestrained freedom. It is a peculiar feature in 
| their manners, however, that married persons seldom see each other in the course 
of the day. They have a feeling that the habit of constant intercourse would 
be effeminate, and unfavourable to the continuance of that mutual affection, 
which they think is preserved in strenger odour by a systematic separation during 
the working-hours of the day. So much is this the case, that the woman, who 
does not conceal herself from a stranger, will instantly hasten to her own 
apartment to hide from her husband, if she happen to see him returning 
| home before the usual hour of meeting. Perhaps it is coquetry on her part, to 

cherish the romance of her antenuptial dreams. Nor can it be denied that these 
| of our English firesides are generally the most prolific of delicious repose, from 





| 
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| which the husband is detained by professional duties during the hours that inter- 
vene between the morning and evening meals. A similar custom existed amongst 
| the Lacedemonians ; and Lycurgus, with a view to chase away all effeminacy 


| from his community, thought fit even to enforce the practice by law. 

The purity of the Circassian blood, and the European fairness of their com- 
plexion, are favoured by the climate and territory which they inhabit. The Can- 
casus exhibits a vast chain of mountains, the declivities of which are often ex- 
tremely rugged and precipitous ; but they abound in table-lands, or plateaus, which 
are seen as high as even four and five thousand feet above the level of the sea. 
These table-lands are naturally fertile; they are occupied by villages, orchards, 

| cerm-elde, and pastures highly cultivated. ‘The villages, or rather hamlets, are 
generally concealed behind embankments and clusters of trees—with a view to 
safety from invasion. So ingeniously are their cottages shaded from the eye, that 
a stranger would not know that he was in an inhabited country, were it not for 
the flocks and herds he meets grazing, and the numbers of men and women he 
may see following their agricultural pursuits. These cottages are of the plainest 
description: they are partly excavated in the earth, partly built of mud walls, and 
covered with flat roofs of earth and gravel so firmly beat together, that they 
are completely impenetrable to rain. In the fine season they spread the carpet 
and raise the divan on these roofs, and there take their meals and receive their 
friends. There they place their grain and fruits to dry, and the ample chimney in 
the centre serves usually as the channel of communication between nei ghbours ; 
itis, moreover, the only aperture through which the apartments below are lighted. 
Thus provision is made for warmth in winter, and for refreshing coolness in the 
heats of summer. 

The better order of Circassian habitations, however, rise considerably above 
the ground, and exhibit windows and verandas, and fronts plastered with a mine- 
ral clay, which gives them an air of distinction, Like many houses in the in- 
te:ior of Spain they have no glass frames—nothing, in fact, beyond simple 
square apertures, which are secured at night by wooden shutters. They have 
scarcely any furniture within, except a very plain divan, mats on the floor, pil- 
lows, and coverlets ; but the walls of the common apartment usually display all 
the pride of the family, being lined with shields, armour, weapons of every 
kind, housings, and rich bridles. Here the ladies, who probabiy have been en- 
gaged in ploughing, or reaping, or making fences all the day, appearin the evening 
dressed out in gold brocade and silvered muslin, and all the pomp of Circassian 
costume. 

The matron, when dressed for effect, appears in a costly silk robe, open im 
front, and confined at the waist by a girdle exuberant of silver, muslin trowsers 
of variegated colours, red slippers, a turban composed of a shawl, the ends of 
which fall in graceful folds over the neck and shoulders, completely concealing the 
hair, a large gossamer veil that nearly envelopes her whole person, and a prodigal 
variety of massive trinkets, the fashion of which presents memorials of the con- 
nexion that once subsisted between those shores and the republics of Genoa and 
Venice. The dress of the unmarried females scarcely differs from that of the 
Tartar maidens. ‘They all, of whatever age, wear tight leather corsets, from 
which they are not relieved until the day of their nuptials. 

The Circassian ladies when in doors, employ themselves in embroidery, in 
which they excel, in spinning wool and flax, making clothes for the family, fabri- 
cating mantles from the hair of goats and camels, cushions for the saddle, housings, 


shoes, and even sheaths forthe sword. They shine also in the dairy and culinary 





the family, while her lord sits at his ease. But examples of similar treatment 
may be found evenin France. Generally speaking, the Tartar wives, contrary 
to the import of the proverbial expression, are far from being Tartars. They 
are hospitable to strangers, affectionate to their husbands and children, they dress 
on their festival days splendidly, they go to see their fitends and relations wher 


they choose, they have their meetings for social enjoyment, for tittle tattle and 
scandal. What more can they desire? 


departments. Their skhou, a species of sour milk, is celebrated. They never 
use fresh milk, which they consider to be unwholesome ; they boil it as soon as 
it is taken from the cow—when cool they mix it with sugar and a little of the old 


skhou ; they then flavour it with a little rose water, 


t 


t becomes thick and fit for use. 


and ina few hours afterwards 
This preparation preserves the milk from cer- 
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ruption during the hottest weather. It forms acool and most delicious draught, 
and may be said to constitute the principal article in the Circassian code of diet. 
They eat it at breakfast with boiled millet ; at noon, and in the evening, with the 
pilaff of rice or boiled wheat. In winter it is kept in tubs sprinkled with salt, 
when it forms a consistency almost like cheese. I have lived upon this species of 
curd for some days while voyaging en the Danube, and found it a very agreeable 
and salutary food. i 

It is from such families as those I have just described, that the harems of Tur- 
key and Persia are principally supplied. Their ancient customs sanction the 
sale of their young females, and every care is taken of their beauty in order to 
enhance their value. This mode of providing for them is in fact considered the 
most advantageous, and the most consonant to the feelings of the ladies them- 
selves which they can adopt. Being aremarkably proud people, and retaining the 
recollections of a chivalrous ancestry, they disdain to intermarry with any of the 
mountain tribes around them. The splendid attire, and the wealth with which 
Circassian women return occasionally to their native hamlets, after having lived 
abroad for some years, animate the ambition of the maidens who have not yet 
stirred from home. ‘They listen with eagerness to the representations they hear 
of the luxuries to which their beauty would entitle them in distant lands, and 
their natural spirit of adventure and romance soon determines them as to the 
course which they should take the moment the opportunity presents itself. It 
may be asked what great difference is there between a bevy of Circassian girls 
embarked for Constantinople or Trebizond, with a view to change their condition, 
and a cabin-full of English young ladies, fresh from the boarding-school, emigra 
ting to India for a similar purpose ! ’ . 

The true Circassian, however, generally prefers selling his daughter at home, 
if he can there find a suitable consort for her amongst her own tribe, to sending 
her abroad. A suit of Persian armour, or a number of choice scimitars or 
curiously inlaid guns, sometimes constitutes the price. Where these articles are 
not to be obtained, horses, cows, sheep, or the personal services of the suitor for 
a limited period, are taken in exchange. The price, whatever it may be, having 
been paid to the father, the bride, arrayed in her best costume, and completely en- 
veloped in a white veil, flowered with silver or gold, is surrendered to a friend of 
the bridegroom, who conducts her to the place, generally the residence of some 
relative, where the wedding is to be celebrated. She is there received by the 
matron of the family, who escorts her to an inner apartment, attended by a sort 
of priestess. The latter, after walking three times round the nuptial-couch, re- 
peating mystic words in Arabic, and placing at the head, foot, and side of it 
earthernware vases filled with corn, and having a lighted lamp fixed in the mid- 
dle, leaves the bride alone. A fire of pine wood blazes on the floor, and it is her 
duty to keep this fire replenished until the arrival of her lord, by way of guarding 
the apartment from the entrance of any demon who might be tempted to steal 
her away. The bridegroom makes his appearance about midnight—and cuts 
open with his poniard the corset which she has hitherto been accustomed to wear. 
At the dawn, they depart to their future home, and enter into all the cares and 
enjoyments of wedded life. 

The Circassian wives are reputed to be generally characterised by the most 
moral conduct When an exception occurs, the husband often satisfies his 
honour by giving the lady asound beating. If her irregularities be scandalous, 
he slits her nose aud ears, andsends her home in that mutilated condition to her 
friends, or sells her as a slave. If he slay her seducer, as sometimes happens, 
he is arraigned before the tribunal of elders, and fined in an amount sufficient 
to compensate for the loss of the deceased according to the valuation of his 
friends. 

Throughout Circassia women are treated with great respect. Indeed, their 
eusto ns are European onthis point. The sentiment of gallantry on the part of 
the young men towards them is generally cherished. They have their serena- 
ders, their chosen knights and minstrels, their love-songs and romances, in which 
they emulate the ardour of the Troubadours. Their most common musical in- 
struments are a two-stringed lyre, and a pipe made of silver or some other metal, 
or of the large cane that grows abundantly in the marshes near the Kouban. It 
yields a sound not unlike that of the bag-pipe. 

Captain Spencer speaks very highly of the Circassian melodies in his recent 
interesting work upon that country. He has given some specimens of them, 
which I would recommend my female readers tu add to their musical stores. 
Like all eastern music, that of Circassia is wild; indeed, to European ears, al- 
most tuneless. It must be taken with its associations, to render it agreeable 
You must have listened to it amongst the mountains that gave it birth ; you must 
have the musicians before you, the groups by which they were surrounded, the 
scenery, the costume ; you must have been touched by the sympathies which it 
kindled amongst those in whose presence you first heard it, before you can justly 
appreciate an oriental melody. 
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BLOCKADE OF THE ISLAND OF CURACOA. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘* NELSONIAN REMINISCENCES.” 

Early in the present century the Hon. John Murray was entrusted by the vice- 
aimiral commanding in chief on the Jamaica station with his Majesty's frigate 
La Fortune and two eighteen-gun sloops, in addition to his own frigate La Fran- 
chise, for the purpose of capturing the island of Curacoa, then a Dutch settle- 
ment, lying off the Spanish Main, and which the commodore pledged himself to 
subject to the British crown in a given space of time. It was my good or ill 
fortune (I have hardly made up my mind which) to be first lieutenant of one of 
these sloops. The proclamation of blockade was made in the Jamaica Gazettes, 
and notice given that any vessels found within a certain distance of the island 
would be subject tov capture; but this did not check the philanthropy of our 
American friends, who could not brook the idea of people being starved on com- 
pulsion, and very charitably used every means in their power to ceunteract our 
cruelty by sending them provisions at five hundred per cent. increased cost. 
Commodore Murray, finding that the strictest blockade did not effect his purpose, 
and that the governor and his garrison, with true Dutch obstinacy, chose to live 
on without showing the least symptom of surrendering to his Majesty’s forces, 
now adopted the novel mode of landing a destroying party, from fifty to one hun- 
dred men, generally commanded by the first lieutenant of one of the squadron, 
with orders to burn everything intended for human food, shoot down all kinds of 
cattle, leaving the glorious sun to complete the work of spoliation; and to cross 
the island in the most rapid manner, by seizing all the horses in our line of march; 
and part of the squadron moved round to re-ombark the destroying party after 
they had accomplished the good they had been sent todo. The Dutch boor of a 
governor could not see the humanity of these proceedings, and wilfully shut his 
eyes to the advantages to be gained in becoming part of the great British em- 
pire. He, with unparalleled impudence, denominated our gentle proceedings the 
acts of buccaneers, and informed our commodore that he would hang up on Fort 
Amsterdam, as a pirate, every Englishman caught in these destroying parties. 

The following night the first lieutenant of La Fortune with his party of lambs, 
being busily employed in this work of destruction, were surprised by the Dutch 
commodore, at the head of his flying camp, about one hundred men, selected 
from the crews of their frigates in the mole, and kept encamped in the centre of 
the island under this active commander, for the express purpose now effected. 
Our party, only half their number, flew to their boats, leaving thirteen of their 
rear-guard prisoners, in the hands of their exasperated enemy. As no doubt ex- 
isted of Mynheer the governor fulfilling his humane determination of making the 
innocent pay the penalty of the guilty, [ was ordered away at midnight, with fifty 
men, under the guidance of a Dutch renegade, named Horsica, to seize all the 
principal men I could catch, to answer with their lives for those of our captured 
men. ‘The first estate pointed out by that most exemplary traitor, Mynheer 
Horsica, was surrounded by our men, and a seizure of ten horses effected, upon 
which we mounted the officers and worthy guide, forming a small body of caval- 
ry. The master of the mansion, with his wife, were declared to be in the town 
of Amsterdam. The house was of the superior order; and the mate of the 
Fortana, with great glee informed me, that in a small room he had discovered 
taree young ladies, daughters of the owner, endeavouring to secrete themselves. 
With the utmost speed, [ hastened to save them, and found the two younger sis- 
ters clinging to their elder ones, apparently about seventeen, and all of them in 
my eyes beautiful, half dressed, and frantic with terror. I saw some rudeness 
had been offered by the gazing and armed ruffians around them, and ordered them 
to draw up outside the house, in marching order, at the same time desiring Mr. 
Smart, the aforesaid mate, to put himself at their head. To this he demurred. 
With some difficulty I disarmed the monster, and caused him to be bound to the 
back of one of my mounted sailors. The poor girls, who had fallen with fear 
at the angry altercation and clashing of naked sabres, now crawled towards me, 
and on their knees watered my hands with their tears, bestowing many kisses on 
them. It is one of the few good and redeeming actions of my life, and to which 
I have often, in the hour of peril, turned with pleasure, that I used my best en- 
deavours to soothe the terrors of these pretty innocents, and left them, as far as 
regarded us, in security and comparative happiness. 


The Albion. 


his flying camp. Horsica aaid, a burgomaster, highly respected, and of great 
note, lay on our route to the boats, and if we caught him the lives of our cap- 
tured seamen were safe. ‘Here is his mansion,”’ pointing to a good-looking 
house not far distant, and we closed upon it at a hard gallop. , 

“Surround the house, and let no one pass,” called I to my mate, and with 
Horsica and two seamen rode through a very preity garden ‘o the outer door. 
To repeated raps from our pikes, an upper window opened, and the head of a fe- 
male, somewhat in a disordered state, was thrust out. To Horsica’s peremp 
tory demand for instant admission a scream of fright from the demoiselle was 
our reply. 

“Time presses,” said Horsica, “force the door,”’—and a post was instantly 
torn frem its situation and propelled with great violence, as a battering-ram, egainst 
it; three sturdy blows—bolts, bars, and hinges gave way, aud Horsica, with my- 
self, and two orderlies, burst intoa good-sized room, or hall, the bottom of which 
was composed of handsome Dutchtiles. As we had naked sabres in our hands, 
with pistols in our belts, it was very natural that the half-dressed domestics 
should fly in all directions ; but Horsica intercepted an oid woman in her flight, 
and on pain of instant death compelled her to point out her master’s bed-cham- 
ber. Her exclamations and entreaties not to enter were in some measure lu- 
dicrous. Horsica explained to me that she said her master, Mynlier (some- 
thing,) had brought home a fair young bride from Amsterdam only the previous 
evening, and urged upon us the impropriety of entering the bridal chamber. 

‘“*Call to him, Horsica,”’ said I, **to come forth, and surrender himself.” 

“And lose him, for our pains,” said the ruffian, as he threw hi:nself with 
violeuce against the door, that acknowledged his power by giving a free en- 
trance. 

A tall genteel-looking youth, in the act of arming himself, met my view. He 
was agitated and pale, dropped the sword he was drawing, pointed one hand to 
the bed, in which lay his bride, and raised the other with an air of entreaty to 
Horsica. I caught a glimpse of a fair hand and arm, throwing the sheet over her 
face, as unable to bear the view of armed men in her bridal chamber. To the 
young Dutchman’s demand uf what we wanted, Horsica replied, ‘‘ Himself, as 
hostage for the lives of thirteen English seamen, held by the governor under sen- 
tence of death, according to his proclamation.” 

“Tam a non-combatant,” said the youth, “‘ and not answerable for the gover- 
nor’s conduct.” 

Horsica pointed to his military accoutrements. 
enforce order, and protect us against our slaves.” 
is triflmg! Secure him with the other prisoners.” 

And as our stout orderlies proceeded to bind his arms behind his back, his 
lovely young wife, conquering her sex’s fears in the extremity of her distress, 
threw herself at Horsica’s feet. He roughly repulsed her, and pointed to me, 
as the nominal commander. I never yet could resist gentle woman's pleading 
eye, and least of all then, that [ saw this lovely girl at my feet, her light auburn 
tresses partly shading the beauty of her strongly agitated and heaving bosom, her 
biue eyes fixed on mine with such az imploring look of anguish, and entreating 
for mercy : I did not understand the language she uttered, but the soft voice in 
which it was conveyed went directly to my heart, while the natural grace of her 
movements, graceful because they were natural, her unaffected terror, conquered 
by her affection for her youthful lord, spoke eloquently without words. 

“Horsica,” said I,in strong agitation, “I cannot consent to the slaughter of 
this imteresting creature’s youthful husband.” 

‘“And yet you will to the murder of thirteen of your countrymen. I will 
not accompany any other party commanded by a boy—this business requires men. 
If this man is liberated, I shall instantly return to the commodore, and tell him 
a the tears of a woman are estimated more than the lives of your com- 
rades.”” 

This uttered ina harsh tone checked my romantic feelings, particularly as I 
was fully alive to the importance of the prisoner. ‘ Then,” said J, “ speak in a 
consoling tone to this afflicted girl. O that I could make her understand me !— 
Say, her husband is in no danger, and will be tenderly treated,” and I took her 
fair hand to call her attention to Horsica. What he said I know not; but the 
tones it was uttered in grated on my hearing, and produced a wiid hysterical 
scream, with a frantic mevement, to clasp her husband. ‘The orderlies, who had 
bound the youth’s arms, would have repulsed her, had [ not called out in a loud 
tone, “ Monsters, desist!’ and 1 hastened to unbind his arms, with which he 
clasped his beautiful and youthful bride 

*‘Oh, myn Godt,’’ said Horsica, ‘‘ the boy is mad !—seize, and bind that pri- 
soner to the stoutest man that rides,” and drawing near me he hoarsely said, 
* Will you load your soul with the murder of thirteen comrades, disobey your 
orders, and lose your commission for a woman ?”” 

I felt the good sense of this remark, though it grated harshly on the excited 
state of my mind, and I closed my hand on my eyes to shut out this cruel scene. 
I'he devoted and affectionate girl was in an instant at my feet, embracing my 
knees, and watering my hands with her innocent tears, and I shamed my man- 
hood by letting mine fall on her lovely head. The infernal hideous voice of Hor- 
sica, “‘ Allis ready,”’ roused me to my duty, and as I tore myself from her grasp 
her maddening shrieks harruwed up every tender feeling in my heart, and pulling 
my hat over my eyes, I sprang upon my horse, and ordered a forward movement | 
in double quick time. We reached the boats, that fortunately had just touched | 
the beach, in time to prevent the fierce attack of the Dutch commodore's flying 
cam), whose van-guard hove in sight as our rear-guard re-embarked. I threw 
myself into La Fortune’s barge with the prisoner, Smart, who came ashore in 
her as her officer, and now, with his arms bound, faced me from the bow of the 
boat. He maintained a dogged and sullen silence, which accorded well with my | 
frame of mind. As Horsica had urged on me the necessity of shooting the 
horses that had rendered us such good services, and some angry altercation en- 
sued, the whole of the prisoners under his charge went oft to La Franchise in the 
coinmodore’s barge, the young burgomaster, looking peculiarly mournful at 
parting with me, his only friend. Arrived on board La Fortune, Captain 
Vansittart inquired with great surprise the cause of his mate’s degradation, and 
on my explaining his conduct, expressed the greatest horror and detestation. 
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“Tt is the militia, merely to 
Horsica said fiercely, “‘ This 











The commodore raised his head with a slfght look of surprise, sighed very 


heavily, and motioned me to ring the bell. He seemed near fainting, and his 
servant presented a restorative draught. He again bowed to me, which I con- 
struing into dismissal, rose, and with a low obeisance retired, heartily glad that I 
was not loaded with the same heavy responsibility that preyed so much on his 
susceptible mind. 

I found the squadron under a crowd of sail, standing for Fort Amsterdam, dis- 
tance three leagues, with the exception of the Rein Deer, whe had hauled her 
wind, end with tack and half tack, took short boards to windward of the island, 
to watch our American brothers. Accosting a fine young man, who was officer of 
the watch, | asked if it was his opinion, from his knowledge of his captain, that 
he could have the heort to bang up eight innocent men. 

‘] have no doubt of their execution, should a single Englishman die by the 
governor's order, even if Murray’s heart broke in witnessing it.” 

‘* It will be an act of hellish crvelty,” replied I, ‘‘aud call down from heaven 
the just vengeance of the Most High upon all the aiders and abettors in this most 
direful tragedy.” 

‘I do not see, sir,” said the young officer, ‘* how the commodore cam abandon 
thirteen men to a shameful death for obeying his orders. He is a humane man, 
an excellent officer, and one of great determination ; he has worn out a strong 
coustitution in blockading this abominable island, and, in my opinion, is seriously 
ili.” 

The lieutenant was right. Captain Murray died in ten days, evincing, in the 
agonies of death, his love for his country, by ordering his body to be buried in 
a sand-bank off Curacoa, well knowing that his frigate could not be spared to 
convey it to Jamaica. . 

“Can I see the prisoners, Mr. Fleming?” approaching the first lieutenant. 

** Undoubtedly, sir; show the officer to the Dutch prisoners.” ; 

And I descended to the gun-room, where they were surrounded by sentinels, 
and attended by the chaplain, who addressed them in the French language, of 
which the burgomaster had sufficient knowledge to make himself understood. 
‘They all looked worn down by mental suffering ; and as the burgomaster placed 
alock of his hair in my hands, he earnestly made me promise to have it conveyed 
to his young and lovely bride, with information that his dying thoughts should 
alone be fixed on her whom he hoped to meet in another and a better world. [ 
wanted comfort myself, therefore had none to bestow on him, poor youth! but 
ascended the deck in time to see this smart frigate furl her sails, come to anchor, 
and square her yards, making the signal for the squadron to do the same in close 
order. A shot from the mole, and one from the fort, proved us to be just out of 
reach of fire, but near enough to observe all passing on Fort Amsterdam, where 
the Dutch troops were drawn up in military parade, with the English prisoners in 
the centre of their square. The Dutch governor and his staff were on horse- 
back in the fort, aud masses of people congregated about it. Alleyes turned on 
the British squadron, as they displayed the flag that braved the battle and the 
breeze. The commodore hoisted a white one at the fore, and fired a gun; his 
gig then left the frigate with a flag of truce in her bow, and a lieutenant in full 
uniform, bearing letters to the Dutch governor from Captain Murray, and his pri- 
soners. As the Dutch boat received our truce-fleg, our commodore, followed by 
the squadron, struck his flags and pendant half mast, as mourning the necessity, 
and made signal for the boats, manned and armed, to attend the punishment of 
death. At the same time eight yard-ropes were rove, and the carpenter’s axe 
and hammer might be heard fitting the platforms over each cat-head. Shocked 
at these preparations, I obtained their jelly-boat, and returned on board my own 
ship, where all eyes were turned on the Dutch governor, upon whose fiat depend- 
ed twenty-one lives. ‘They had erected two triangles, on which lay a beam with 
thirteen halters displayed. The Dutchman and his staff, with spy-glasses, were 
keen observers of the squadron; and our commodore, with great tact, put his 
ships in mourning, tolled the bell as a passing knell, and ordered his bugles to 
play the dead march in Saul; and as they sounded mournfully over the calm bay, 
a shrill and piercing shriek was heard from the graceful person of the burgomas- 
ter’s lovely wife, who with frantic energy embraced the governor’s knees, and 
piteously begged for mercy on her husband. He must have been harder than 
adamant to have withstood this heart-broken and drooping flower. I saw him 
raise her, and order the gallows to be taken down. The prisoners were marched 
to the mole, and embarked in a large Dutch boat ; and as she pulled for the com- 
modore, La Franchise resumed her flags at the mast-head, dismissed all appear- 
ance of mourning, and the crews of the squadron, that were clustered like bees 
in the rigging, simultaneously cheered ;—and I felt as if a mountain had been re- 
moved from my breast. 





THE GREAT WESTERN JUNGLE. 
BY AN OLD FOREST RANGER. 

“It was my fate,” said the Jaggardar, casting a rueful glance at his arm, 
which was a good deal mangled by the teeth of the bear, although, in her woun- 
ded state, she had not been able to exert sufficient strength to break the bones : 
‘It wae my fate ;” and consoling himself with this reflection, he ‘proceeded to 
bind up his wounds with a pocket-handkerchief which Charles had given him. 

«She must have cubs hereabouts,” remarked Mansfield, after they had di ed 
the body of the bear down the stream, and laid it on the bank; “ she oat te 





| cubs hereabouts, else she would never have made such a desperate attack as she 


did on the Jaggardar. What say you, Kamah, are there not young ones in the 
cave?” 

“The Sahib hath spoken wisdom,” replied the Jaggardar; ‘there are doubt- 
less young bears in the cave—the young devils, the children of an accursed dam, 
shall not escape my knife!” So saying and grinding his teeth, the revengeful 
savage clutched the hilt of his hunting, knife with a determined grasp. 

“* No, no, Master Kamah,”’ cried Charles, checking him “ you shall not kill the 
poor little wretches ; I want a young bear particularly, and I am sure our friend the 
Doctor would give his ears‘for one. We must take them alive and carry them into 
camp.” 

This measure having been carried, after some opposition from the Jaggardar, 





“ Wait till we have made sail,”"—for the signal was flying on board the com- 
modore, to hoist in the boats, and make all sail ;—*‘ and | will teach him a les- 
son that he shall long remember. Mr. Evans,” addressing his clerk, ‘ disrate 
Mr. Smart to landsman,” and to the first lieutenant—* When the signal is obey- | 
ed turn the hands up for punishment, andI will give that monster five dozen.” 
' I afterwards heard he punctually performed his promise. I begged for the 
jolly-toat to drop me on board La Franchise, for I felt most anxious to interest 
the commodore for my young friend, the burgomaster. This request was com- 
plied with, and I stepped on board La Franchise as she bore up for Fert Amster- | 
dam, having directed the Rein Deer, by signal, to cruise to windward of the is- 
land. 

THE EXECUTION. 
So many years have elapsed that memory’s log does not enable me to describe 
precisely the person of the Honourable John Murray, (whose sister, Lady Au- | 
gusta, was married to his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex,) but I remember | 
well, that on entering the cabin of La Franchise, a tall slender gentleman, much 
emaciated in person, and looking in extreme ill-health, rose from the easy-chair, | 
in which he had been reclining in his dressing-gown, and with courtly address | 
answered my bow, saying, ‘* You are the officer, J presume, who commanded last 
night’s party on shore.” 
I again bowed, (affirmatively ;) he resumed his seat, and motioned me to take ! 
one near him, 
“| am far from well,” said he, ‘‘ and very weak, which must be my apology for 
any seeming rudeness.”’ 
Phis wags unnecessary, for a more finished gentleman, with polished urbanity 
and suavity of manner, it had never been my good fortune to meet. 
‘From Horsica’s report, I judge your feelings were too susceptible for the 
irksome duty imposed on you.” 
“T hope, Captain Murray,” I rejoined, “ that I carried your intentions into ex- 
ecution in the most lenient manner that circumstances would permit. Horsica’s 
advice appeared to me to spring from the disposition of a demon; and I feel as- | 
sured, not only from your appearance, but from the high character for humanity | 
you bear, that were you, sir, in my p'ace, you would have acted ina similar | 
manner. 
He replied, ‘* At your age I should. My remarks are far from intending to 
convey any censure; on the contrary, I highly approve of the feelings you 
evinced, and have liberated the youngest of your prisoners, on his promise to put 
the burgomaster’s and other letters in possession of the governor in two hours. 
I have also addressed him, with official information, that those the fortune of 
war has placed in my power shall be hanged in sight of Fort Amsterdam at the 
hour of noon, that is, should but one English prisoner suffer death in accordance 
with the proclamation the governor had communicated to me.”’ 
“O sir! would that you had been pleased to have made the youthful burgo 








Horsica, whose angry passions were roused by the escape of the master, to | 
whom I judged him no friend, advised, and in some measure commanded me to 
fire the house and out-buildings ; but in the frame of mind I was then in I would 
sooner have burnt myself, and with considerable pleasure, his ugly carcase, | 
whose visage would not have disgraced the devil, displaying all the bad passions 
Supposed to originate in that important personage. “Close your files and move | 








forward in quick time.’ And with Horsica I rode to the head of our cavalry 
He advised a rapid movement on the next house, a large farm-establishment, 
from which we put in requisition twenty more horses, with the respectable farm- 
er and his two manly sons. 

Morning dawned, and displayed our grotesque cavalry, for all the sailors had 
mounted, and were not contemptible horsemen. -We had eight Dutch prisoners 
@nd Smart, the mutineer, to guard, with the dread of the Dutch commodore and 


master the messenger, perhaps it might have saved from madnessa lovely and 
most interesting female. Had you witnessed the agony of this picture of inno- 
cence and youthful beauty, as with clasped hands and streaming eyes she knelt 
at my feet, and with all the devoted and intense affection of woman's heart, im- | 
plored for the safety of her youthful husband. Captain Murray,” I pursued, 
‘had the world’s welfare depended on his death, you would have liberated 





| 
him.” | 

The commodore here leaned his face on hishand, which prevented me from | 
reading hie mild and benignant countenance ; but I aaw, from the excited state of 
his nerves displayed by his agitation, that he was strongly affected ; and being 
warmed, I went on to state the unutterable misery and agony of grief that she | ‘ 
was now suffering, concluding with the following appeal. 

‘Captain Murray, I have faintly portrayed what I have seen ; but for your fu- 
ture peace of mind, and for your soul's sake, harm not that young man’s life.” 


he was persuaded to go back to the cave to secure the cubs. He soon returned 
with two little misshapen snarling imps, about the size of terrier dogs, one of 
which he carried by the nape of the neck in his hand, whilst the other was secur- 
ed under his arm; and many were the maledictions he bestowed upon them, as 
they struggled, and scratched, and writhed about, in their vain attempts to free 
themselves from his iron grasp. 

The cubs having been properly secured, and one of them committed to the 
care of Charles—for the poor Jaggardar, with his wounded arm, found his two 
unruly protegees rather more than he could manage—the party moved off to- 
wards the camp, with all the speed which ravenous hunger and the prospect of a 
good breakfast could inspire. 

An hour's scrambling, through dense jungle, where the heatand want of air 
was almost suffocating, brought them in sight of the camp; and poor Charles, 


| now nearly fainting from hunger and fatigue, felt most devoutly thankful as the 


cheerful scene opened to his view—a scene which formed so striking a contrast 
to the silent gloom of the forest, giving promise of rest, good cheer, and shelter 
from the merciless rays of a tropical sun. ‘The white canvass roofs of the tents, 
sparkling in the sunbeams, and standing out in bo!d relief against a dark back- 
ground of forest trees, looked the very picture of comfort ; and the bustle which 
took place amongst the native servants, as soon as their masters appeared in 
sight, showed that they anticipated a hasty order for the substantial breakfast 
which had long awaited their arrival. Under the shade of a widely-spreading 
Banyan-tree, numerous fires sent up their thin spiral columns of blue smoke into 
the clear atmosphere, indicating the speedy preparation of the mid-day meal of 
the camp followers, who, enjoying the luxury of a day's relaxation from labor, 
might be seen swimming, diving, and floundering about in the cool stream of the 
river, like a flock of wild fowl. ‘The wives of the horsekeepers, in their pictur- 
esque and gaudy-colored dresses, squatted in groups around their fires, carefully 
watching the earthen vessels, which contained their frugal mess of rice ; whilst 
their husbands busied themselves in pouring out and cooling the gram,* previous- 

;, which, picketed at a short dis- 
tance, neighed and pawed the ground with impatient eagerness. Groups of bul- 
locks and baggage-ponies strayed about amongst the trees, a8, m the 
rich herbage which the natural lawn afforded; and, in the foregroun , in the 


! ! > 5 
y to giving it to the noble-looking Arab hors¢ 


| shallow part of the river, the huge baggage elephant lay extended, at full length, 


like an eastern potentate in his bath, flapping his ponderous ears, and lazily 
splashing the water about with his trank ; whilst the Mahout, we on the top 
of his unwieldly charge, diligently scrubbed the dark-polished hide of the animal 
with a rowzh piece of freestone—a species of shampooing which old “ Anack” 
seemed to enjoy mightily, ever and anon expressing his approbation thereof by a 
complacent grunt, and a more vigorous flap with his ears. 

As our party neared the tents. their ears were assailed by the harsh tones of 
the Doctor's voice, lond and wrathful— 

“Ved d long fushionless gowk, will ye no haud yer grip?” were the 
first words which reached their ears. ‘ Odd’s my life, mon, can ye no haud on 
by the tail, till I pu’ the skin o’er his head? If ye let go again, and gar me spoil 
the specimen, the consequence is, I'll ding the life out o’ ye, ye soft sumph !” 

“Suppose master cut off my head, I never can do this business,” replied the 
of Heels, ina tone of remonstrance. “I poor Matee boy—mas- 

strong—snake’s tail too muchee large—too muchee fat—too 
vy make—how can poor black fellow hold him grip?” 
« Weel, then, gie me the tail, and tak ye haud o’ the skin, ye poor fushionless 





squeaking voice 
ter too muence 


niuchee slipp 


| cat; and mind ye dinna rive it, or, as fac’ as death, I'll burke you, and make 


an anatomical pre paration 0” your wizen’d carcage.”’ 
¥ os) 999 
“Hurra! and walk away with it, my hearties! Pull Doctor, pull Devil 


* A species of pulse on which the horses in India are fed, and which isboiled previously 
being used. 
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shouted Mansfield, ing his hands, and laughing till his sides ached, as he 
entered the tent, and overed the Doctor, his t figure very scantily clad 
in a dirty shirt and x ohed mosquito drawers, holding on, as if his life depended 
upon it, by the tail of the huge snake he had killed the evening before ; his face the 
— of a moon, and the big drops of perspiration streaming from his fore- 


: eels, like an insane baboon, panted, and strained, and tug- 
=> the skin, Wh he wee attempting to strip off like that of aneel. As the 

tor’s evil genius would have it, the tail at this moment slipped through his 
hands, and he and his black assistant, falling back with a violence proportioned to 
the tremendous exertions they had been making, rolled head over heels to opposite 
sides of the tent. This was too much wan te the stoical gravity of the Jaggar- 
dar, who, opening his leathern jaws, and displaying his formidable array of snow- 
white teeth, gave vent to an eldrich laugh, which completely drowned the less bois- 
terous mirth of his European companions. 

‘* What, in the name of the foul fiend, gars ye laugh that gait, ye black pagan!” 
eried the Doctor, sitting up on the ground, grinning like an ogre, and rubbing the 
lower part of his back with a ludicrous expression of mingled pain and chagrin. 
«O, aye, laugh away ;—it’s grand sport for you, nae doot : but, by my troth, if you 
had gotten sic alick on the os-coccy-gis as I got the noo, I’m thinking it would 
gar ye the wrang side o’ your mouth ; and, faith, it’s wi’ the wrang side o 

our mouth, I'll gar ye laugh yet, if ance I get a grip o’ ye. As true as I’m lvevin, 
think it’s Knock off a’ thegither,” continued the Doctor, feeling the injured part 
with t delicacy of touch. 

«OQ, the devil a fear of it, Doctor!” said Mansfield, assisting him to rise ; “‘ your 
bones are not so easily broken as all that comes to. Get up, man, and shake your- 
self; I've got a patient for you. Poor Kamah has been somewhat roughly handled 
by a bear, and wants a little of your professional aid to put him to rights.” 

‘« Grippit by a bear!” cried the Doctor, starting to his feet with alacrity, his love 
for a surgical operation completely getting the better of his feelings. ‘“‘Odd! 
but that will be an interesting case. Come here, my man, and let me examine you ; 
tak’ that clout off your arm—dinna be feared, I'll no hae recourse to amputation if 
it can possibly be avoided. But, at the same time, it may be prudent to hae the 
tools ready, in case they should be required.” So saying, the Doctor rummaged 
out his ae sgn a of instruments, which he unrolled and ostentatiously laid 
upon the table, by the usual accompaniment of sponge, water, lint, ban- 
dages, &c. ‘‘ Noo, then,”’ said he, tucking up his sleeves, and looking very formi- 
pee business-like,—after he had felt the edge of his various instruments, and 
tried them upon the palm of his hand to see if they were in good order; “Sit 
doon here, my man, and let me examine the wounds. You needna be the least 
alarmed.” 

The Jaggardar, who had attentively watched the Doctor’s proceedings, and evi- 
dently did not at all relish the aspect of affairs, bounded back as the Doctor ap- 
proached, and, ing at him with the eye of a tiger at bay, clutched the hilt of 
his hunti ife. 

“The il’s in the bloodthirsty pagan !’ exclaimed the Doctor, perfectly aghast. 
“Ts it gaun to stick me ye are’ Weel, weel, tak’ your ain way o’t,” continued 


he, seeing the looked more and more savage; “ tak’ yere ain gait—dee 
and be d———d, dee ye will—the limb ’ll mortify, yee donnert auld deevil— 
that ’ll be the o’t—and a dismal ill-far’d corp ye’ll mak’ when ye’re streekit.”” 
So saying, the turned away, and proceeded to pack up his rejected in- 
struments. 


The obnoxious apparatus having been removed, Mansfield succeeded in explain- 
ing to the Jaggardar that the Doctor’s intentions were quite harmless ; and having, 
after some trouble, pacified the enraged practitioner, the wounded arm was at 
length unbound, and the Doctor, grumbling, however, a good deal as he did se, pro- 
eeeded to examine it. 

‘“‘Humph !”’ said the Dector, putting on his spectacles, taking a pinch of snuff, 
and assuming an air of mivand wisdom ; “ ye’ll condescend to avail yourself of 
my professional knowledge noo, will ye, ye poor benighted pagan? Od, it’s weel 
for you that ye hae sic an easy-tempered man to deal wi’; mony a ane would have 
seen ye far enough afore they would hae been at the fash o’ patching up ye're 

asy black hide. Whisht, ye cankered deevil, and dinna be girning that gait— 
faith, if I hae occasion to handle the tools, I'll gie ye something to girn for, my 
man! I tell’t ye, I’d gar ye laugh the wrong side o’ ye’re mouth, afore I’d done 
wi’ ye. Od, but she’s gi’en ye a gay sair churt,” continued the Doctor, as he 
spunged away the clotted blood ; ‘ thae lacerated punctures are bad things, and ill 
to heal; but I believe there’s nae bones broken, and, I dare say, if mortification 
does na ensue, we may manage to save the limb, although mony a ane would whip 
it off at ance, just to save trouble.” ; 

Having thus made out the worst case he possibly could, the Doctor proceeded 
to wash and clean the wounds, which, after all, were not of so serious a nature as 
he wished his friends to believe ; and having bound up the arm with some simple 
dressing, and suspended it in a sling, the Jaggardar was allowed to retire, evidently 
delighted at having escaped so easily out of the Doctor's clutches. j 

“‘ And now,” said Mansfield, addressing the Doctor, ‘ if you will be good enough 
to remove that half-skinned snake, which is an object not at all calculated to im- 
prove one’s appetite, we will to breakfast. I feel as ravenous as a ground shark, 
and I see Master Charles is already making play with his knife and fork, so it is 
time to look out for our share of the rations. rd suppose, Doctor, you have had 
your breakfast long ago.”” 

“« Aye,” replied the Doctor, casting an amorous glance at the goodly viands 
which loaded the table, as he assisted Heels in removing the snake—* Aye, I got 
a bit chack twa hours sin’ syne, but I’m gay weel apeteezed again; I’m thinkin’ 
T'll just sit doon and pick another wee bit for company’s sake. We'll ca’ it lunch.” 
So saying, and wiping his greasy hands in his shirt-sleeves, the Doctor fell to werk, 
and the unwearied industry with which he plied his jaws proved that “ the bit chack, 
twa hours syne,” had done but little towards damping his appetite—nor were his 
companions backward in the fray ; hashed venison, curry, omelet, fresh fish from 
the river, huge bowls of tea, and goblets of cool claret, disappeared as if by magic. 
In short, it was a regular hunter’s breakfast, and, by my troth, there was no lack 
either of appetite or inclination on the part of the hunters to do it ample justice. 

“ The Lord be thankit for a’ his mercies,” murmured the Doctor, at length throw- 
ing himself back in his chair, patting his stomach complacently, and proceeding 
to light a cigar, which he said was good for digestion—* I’m as foo’ as a partan.”” 

e Doctor had lighted his cigar, and was sitting, with half-closed eyes, allow- 
ing the smoke to eseape in thin spiral columns from the corner of his mouth, and 
thinking what a pity it was that man’s gastronomic powers were limited, when he 
was startled from his reverie by a low, whining cry behind him. 

‘Whats that!” cried he, turning hastily round in his chair, and discovering the 
two young bears, who, having been left to their own devices, had crept away and 
tried to conceal themselves in a remote corner of the tent. ‘* What’na twa queer 
black things is yon, rowin aboot in that dark corner, for a’ the world like twa 
young imps 0’ Satan? My certie, they’r no’ very canny like: I wadna say but 
what they’r twa familiar spirits belonging to that deevil the Jaggardar. { aye 
thought he leokit gay like a warlock.” : } 

‘No, they are my familiar spirits,” cried Charles, jumping up, and proceeding 
to lug the reluctant little savages into the middle of the tent; ‘I had quite for- 
gotten the unfortunate imps, who must be quite as much in want of food as we 
were. 

* Od's my life, they’r bears,” cried the Doctor, in great delight ; “ Ursus labia- 
tue—grand specimmins, and just the right size to make pets o’—whar’ did ye get 

them! i 

* We canght them in a sole after having killed their mother,” replicd Charles, 
“and I thought they would be well worth the trouble of carrying home : I intend 
one of them as a present to you, Doctor, if you think it worthy of acceptance ; so 
you may take your choice.” ; j 

“* Warthy o’ acceptance! Od, Maister Charles, I wadna tak’ a five pund note 
for ane 0’ them ; I'm muckle indebted to you indeed, Sir. Come here to me, ye 
poor wee hairy tyke,” continued the Doctor, putting on his most insinuating look, 
snapping his fingers, and holding out a saucer of milk towards one of the “young 
bears. “Come here to me, and I'l! gie you a sup o’ milk: I’msure your mammy 
did na’ gie you ony breakfast this morning, for ye look awfu’ hungered-like ;” but 
the unmannerly cub turned a deaf ear to the Doctor's gentle importunities. 

“ Hoot, man, come here ; what gar’s ye look sae dooms stupid-like!? div ye no 
ken the smell! o’ sweet milk!’’ So saying, the Doctor seized the sulky little brute 
by the nape of the neck, placed him on his knee, and shoving his nose into the 
saucer, attempted to make him drink whether he would or not. This was an insult 
which the independent spirit of young Bruin could not brook ; and, accordingly, 
he made a most determined resistance—growling, scratching, and gnashing his 
teeth, with a determined courage worthy of his illustrious ancestors. At last he 
succeeded in fixing his teeth in the worthy Doctor’s hand, making the blood start, 
and extorting an involuntary cry of pain. 

“T'll thraw ye'r neck, ye girnin cankered deevle, that will I,” roared the Doctor, 
starting to his feet, tossing his adopted bairn into the middle of the tent, and shaking 
his wounded hand, as if it had been scalded. ‘Wha would ha’ thought the bit 
towzy tyke had sae muckle wickedness init! Od’s my life, sma’ though it be, it 
gar'd it’s teeth play chack like a pair o’ hedge sheers ; it has amaist nippit ane o’ 
the fingers aff me.” : 

The young bears having been turned out of the tent in disgrace, and consigned 


to the care of ene of the horse keeper's wives, who, having half a dozen squalling 
brats of her own, was supposed to possess some skill in the management of such 
unruly cubs, the Doctor patched up his wounded fingers with a piece of adhesive 
plaster, poured out a fresh bow! of tea, and resumed his cigar 

“ That's true,” said he, addressing Mansfield: “1 forgot to ask vou what sport 
ye had this morning; did ye get ane o° thae muckle bison beasts ve were spe akin’ 


0’ yest’reen? I’m very anxious to see ane of them ; for they are. nae doubt. rare 


animals, and I hae heard sae mony different opinions about them, that I’m just it 
ewithers whether they ought to be classed amongst the bisontian grot Pp, or whetl 
< © c , “ 
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they are only a variety of the wild buffalo which is found in the jungles of 
Bengal.” 

“Well, Doctor, you may soon have your curiosity satisfied on that head. We 
killed two fine specimens this morning—a male and a female—besides a couple of 
bears ; but to do so, I fear you must accompany Kamah and his party when they 
go to fetch home the game; for the bison are such unwieldly animals that it is 
impossible to carry them off entire. When you see them, I have no doubt you 
will agree with me that they are a true bison, although a variety quite distinct from 
the bison of Europe or North America. You will find a description of the animal 
—but a very imperfect one—in Cuvier’s work, under the name of Bos Gaurus. 
But I see old Kamah is already mustering his Coolies ;* so, if you intend to ae- 
company them, you had better order your horse. You can ride well enough till 
you get into the heavy bamboo jungle, and it is just as well to save an unnecessary 
walk in the sun.” 

The Doctor was soon equipped in a white jacket and broad-brimmed straw hat, 
and bestriding his raw-boned kutch horse, with a goodly-sized umbrella over his 
head to protect him from the sun, he drove his heels into the lean ribs of his charger, 
jirked the reins, made a clucking neise with his tongue, and leaning well forward, 
with his elbows projecting at right angles from his body, started at a shambling trot. 
The Jaggardar, and a whole regiment of Coolzes, followed in his wake ; some bear- 
ing bamboos and ropes to carry home the bears; whilst others were armed with 
knives, hatchets, &c., for the purpose of cutting up the bison. , 
** Two to one the Doctor gets spilt before he is clear of the camp,” cried Charles, 
laughing heartily at the grotesque appearance of the Doctor, and his raw-boned 
steed. 
‘“‘ The chances are ten to one in your favor,” replied Mansfield ; “I can see, by 
the way the old dromedary carries his ears, that he is in one of his sulky fits this 
morning : he is not the least inclined to leave the camp, and if he begins to argue 
the point, the Doctor is pretty sure to get the worst of it. ‘There he goes—I told 
you so—up with the black flag, and no surrender. Well done, Doctor, hit him 
again—Hurra !” 
The Doctor's charger, as Mansfield predicted, had not advanced above a hundred 
ards, when he suddenly wheeled round, laid his ears back, clapped his tail between 
his legs, shook his head with a sulky, dogged air, and looked askance at his rider, 
with his malignant wall-eye, as much as to say, “I'll see you particularly well 
d——d before I go an inch farther—so do your worst.” 

Tak’ ye that, ‘Smmiler,’ my man,” said the Doctor, suddenly closing his um- 
brella, and bringing it down on the head of his refractory steed with a force that 
made it fly in splinters. ‘The amiable “Smiler” acknowledged the favor by a 
sulky grunt, and a side-long kick with one hind leg, after the manner of a vicious 
cow. 

‘Hit him again, Doctor—hit him hard—don't be afraid of hurting him—his skull 
is thick enough ;” and the two young men rubbed their hands, and shouted with 
glee at the prospect of witnessing a well-contested engagement between the Doctor 
and the pig-headed “ Siniler.” 

“ Here, my man, give us a lend o’ that stick,” cried the Doctor, throwing away 
his broken umbrella, and snatching a heavy mall bamboo from one of the coolies. 
Whack ! down it came upon “Smiler’s” lean flank, making the empty carcase 
sound like a kettle-drum. 

The additional weight of mettle told; and, this time, “ Smiler” exerted himself 
so far as to kick both heels in the air, with a jerk that somewhat discomposed the 
Doctor’s seat. 

 Dee’l be in my skin, but I'll ca’ the life out 0’ ye, ye poor deevle,”’ muttered 
the Doctor, as he once more brandished the bamboo over his head. ‘’Od, ye'll 
try to gang ye’r ain gait, though the dee’l himsel’ should girn in ye’r face ;”"—Whack ! 
“Tf ye war drowned, and dee’! may care how soon ye come to that, I'll wad a six- 
pence, it’s up the water a body wad need to gang, to look for the ill-faurt carcage 0’ 
you. There, tak’ that, ye thrawn deevle,” and the bamboo descended between 
“ Smiler’s ” ears, inflicting a blow that would have felled any other horse to the 
ground. But it only seemed to rouse the dormant energies of that proud-spirited 
steed : his wall-eye flashed fire, he snorted indignantly ; and, rearing upon his hind 
legs, made a desperate plunge forward. 

This unwonted feat of activity on the part of ‘“ Smiler” completely unshipped 
the Doctor, who was pitched clean eut of the saddle; but, determined to regain 
his seat, if possible, he remained clinging with his long legs entwined round the 
horse’s neck, and holding on vigorously by the ears. The Doctor made a des- 
perate effort to right himself ; for one moment the victory appeared doubtful ; and 
the spectators watched the issue of the struggle with breathless impatience ;—he’s 
up again !—No !—that last kick has turned the scale of victory, and the discomfited 
Doctor lies sprawling in the dust. 

“ Are you hurt!” said Charles, running up to him, and kindly assisting him to 
rise ; for he was really sorry for the poor Doctor, although he could not help laugh- 
ing till the tears ran down his cheeks; no one ever can on such an occasion—* I 
hope you are not the worse for your fall.” 

“ Deevle a bit,” cried the Doctor, jumping up, and wiping the blood from his 
nose, the bold outline of which was a good deal disfigured by the fall—* deevle a 
bit—he has flattened my neb a wee ;—but, by my treth, I'll gar him rue the day 
he did it.” 

So saying, the Doctor grasped the reins ; sprang into the saddle with an agility 
quite surprising in one of his ungainly make, and plied the bamboo se vigorously 
about the ears of his refractory steed, that the unfortunate ‘“ Smiler”’ was glad for 
peace sake to turn his head the right way, and shamble off at his best pace. 

“ Faith, ‘Smiler,’ my man, ye got the worst o’ that tulzie, I'm thinkin’,” said 
the Doctor, tucking the bamboo under his arm, and smiling complacently, as he 
refreshed himself after his labors with a huge pinch of snuff. Koonpan. 





* Low-caste natives employedin carrying baggage. 


HOLT, THE IRISH REBEL. 


Memoirs of Joseph Holt, General of the Irish Rebels in 1798. Edited from his 
original manuscript, &c., by T. Crofton Croker, Esq., 2 vols. Colburn. 

This is an interesting book—and genuine as well as interesting ; wherefore it 
is doubly welcome in these days of literary fraud and manufacture. The origi- 
nal manuscript is in the possession of Sir William Betham—written, so the pre- 
face tells us, in the richest malaprop spelling ; for Holt, though a brave and pru- 
dent general, and anything, as we shall see, but the “low fellow” described by 
Sir Richard Musgrave, was not aman of much book-learning. Mr Crofton Cro- 
ker has performed his editorial duties carefully : though in his manner there is a 
spirit manifest, which is calculated to stir up a “little crooked thing,” to ask the 
question, why one obviously holding such opinions, should edit such a manuscript 
at all? Mr. Croker has a reasonable share of sympathy with his hero, but little 
or none with his hero’s cause. Now, if there be a strong point established by 
these memoirs, it is, that the Irish rebellion of 1798 was largely protestant as 
well as catholic ;—rather the offspring of private misery and oppression, than the 
slowly trained-up child of speculative and general disaffection—rather the rising 
up of a people, heart-sore, and hungry for justice and bread, than a conspiracy 
blown-up by factious priests, or fostered by foreign agents. So little willing, 
however, is Mr Croker to admit the fact, which ‘points the moral” of these 
memoirs, that in the very outset of his task, he objects and qualifies :— 

‘Tt may be urged, that so far from the rebellion of 1798, being a Roman Cath- 
olic conspiracy to overthrow the Protestant Church, that a majority of Protes- 
tants were engaged as leaders in it, particularly at the commencement, and that 
they were in fact the persons with whom the design originated ; but I believe it 
will be found upon investigation, that these men, although nominally Protestants, 
that is, of Protestant descent or connexions, were actually either Deists or 
Atheists, like the Jacobins of France, whose proceedings had inflamed the ima- 
ginations of irreligious men, with a desire to see a new order of things. But at 
the period when Holt became connected with the Irish rebels, there can be no 
question that the grand bond of union which heldthem together was the Roman 
Catholic religion, and that they were engaged in a confederacy against all within 
what was regarded the heretical pale of the Protestant Church.” 

If this paragraph have any weight, it invalidates the whole testimony offered by 
Holt ; who again and again insists, that it was no desire on his part to rebel, but 
the constraining necessity consequent on brutal tyranny over a loyal subject, 
which droye, not only himself, but many others (see p. 18 and 34, vol. 1.) to 
swell the ranks of the United Irishmen. Now, if we are not to believe Holt on 
this point, why upon any other ?—why publish his autobiography? Though su- 
perior to many a romance in interest, it is not as a romance that Mr. Crofton 
Croker has given it to the world. 

Having made our objection, let us turn to the book and its writer, and let them 
speak for themselves. Joseph Holt was born in 1756, the younger son of a 
respectable farmer, in the County of Wicklow, descended from a family of Protes- 
tant settlers. He had naturally, he tells us, a turn for farming and a country life 
—and at the age of twenty-six married the daughter of another “‘ comfortable 
Protestant farmer,’’ and established himself substantially, being subsequently 
nominated overseer of public works in the parish,—receiving a commission as 
deputy billet-master under Sir John Blaquiere ; and, further, holding the office of 
Deputy Alnager for the counties of Wicklow and Wexford Buta drop of na- 
tional blood—a French writer might call it, perhaps, Esprié de Dennybrook—ran 
in his veins: we have scarcely reached the third page of his narrative, before 
we find him, out of “ romantic pique, and just to show what might be done by a 
determined man,” volunteering to capture a noted robber, one Pat Rogers, whose 
gang was then the scourge of Wicklowcounty. For three months afterwards, 
** fired with the ardour of the chase,” and his recent success, Holt amused bim- 
self with tracking out and apprehending others of Pat Rogers’ tail: and adds, 
** T had such an element in publishing criminals, as induced me to go to Dublin, 
where I apprehended Martin Synnot, a celebrated coiner, in New Street, who 
had long evaded and defied justice * * * in fine, my name became a terror to 
evil doers.” 
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This Quixotism, however, in support of the constituted authorities, came to a 


violent end early in “the fatal year 1798." Holt and a Mr.——, (we see not 
why Mr. Croker should suppress the name,) were at the Spring assizes appointed 
‘* joint observers,” for the repair of a road leading from Newtown, Mount Ken- 
nedy, to Roundwood ; “J,” says Holt, ‘advanced all the money and paid my 
people every Saturday night, Mr. —— never either attending to the business, or 
supplying a farthing ;” yet on applying to the treasurer of the county for repay- 
ment he found that Mr. —— had received the money. The case was so fla- 
grant, that after many applications Holt was paid, the treasurer undertaking to 
reeover the money from Mr. —— ; whereupon this latter gentleman, crape-veiled 
by Mr. Croker, vowed revenge. We shall proceed with our narrative in Holt’s 
own words :— 

‘“‘T had that year made great exertions to finish my road work, presented at 
the Spring Assizes, which I had accomplished, and was now cutting my turf, that 
I might have my summer work in a forward state, little dreaming of politics or 
any other thing than my lawful affairs, or of the destiny which awaited me, or the 
enterprizes I should soon be called on to undertake. * * 

** One morning about haf-past five, Mr. —— before-mentioned, of ruad money 
memory, came to my house with a party of the Fermanagh Militia, and calling 
my wife out, inquired where I was? She told him I was cutting turf, and be 
weut away. He returned again about twelve o'clock, made the same inquiry, 
and went away. 

“T returned home to dinner, and having heard of the visits of —— I began 
to suspect he meant me no good, and yet [ could not imagine any mischief he 
could do me, as I knew there was no guilt in me. While I was musing about 
the matter, the serjeant’s wife came into the room much excited, and said to me, 
‘God help you, poor man, your life is in danger.’ I rose up and asked her what 
she meant. She said, ‘ Your house is condemned, and I am ordered out of it, 
why I do not know.’ I went to the door, and from thence saw Mr. with a 
party of soldiers in the direction of the turf bog where I had been employed. 

“I recollected his threat of revenge, and judging of his malicious disposition 
from his burning his own tenants’ cabins, and shooting the man, as I have before 
related, I felt that innocence would be no protection against him, and that if he 
got me in his power, he would assuredly murder me. * * I therefore thought 
it most prudent to get out of the fangs of this wolf; and I took my sword cane, 
a brace of pistols, and some money. Hastily bidding good bye to my wife, my 
son, and daughter, I left my home.” 

About seven o’clock on the same evening, on looking towards that home, Holt 
saw his house in flames! the cry of ‘‘ United Irishman’ having been raised 
against him by his persecutor. He was presently joined by his wife,—now a 
homeless beggar!—who informed him of what had passed; and the end was, 
that, seeing the fatal brand attached to his name, he had no choice but to cast in 
his lot, on the 10th of May, 1798, with “ other unfortunate persecuted creatures 
like himself, at least one-third of whom were Protestants and loyal men,”’ and to 
take the rebels’ oath. 

Our quondam thief taker, whose exploits, as he tells us, it would “tire Fabian 
to relate,’’ was not likely to sink unnoticed among the common herd of inaur- 
gents. The number of rebels hidden in the Devil’s Glen, where Holt had joined 
them, increased rapidly. A council was called by him, but the party not being 
disposed to move, Holt left them, “and without intending, or hardly knowing 
what he was about, moved towards the ruins of his old dwelling, where his heart 
and affections were.”” In a glen behind Luggelaw Mountain, he fell in with ano- 
ther company of malcontents, commanded by a “curious little fellow,” one 
Colonel MacMahon. The latter, however, was but a rascal-rebel, who had _pro- 
posed to his band to better their fortunes by housebreaking. In this goodly 
scheme Holt refused to participate, and for his denial narrowly escaped trial as a 
spy. Between Thursday and Saturday, however, he had made himself so wel} 
respected, that, upon the breaking up of the encampment, one hundred and eigh- 
teen of the party followed him, leaving the complement of two with MaeMahon. 

It was necessary immediately to drill and organize this impromptu army ; for 
which task our hero, having been once employed in the recruiting service, was 
fully qualified. Prisoners were taken, in the treatment of whom discretion as 
well as humanity was shown The band increased daily: they began to manv- 
facture the materials of warfare for themselves, ‘‘ Holt’s Mixture,” as the rude 
and inferior gunpowder they produced was called. In the gathering of simples 
for this elixir mortis, singular agents were used: one of these, ‘‘a tall, rattling, 
strong woman,” went to and fro on her errands of trust, under the nickname of 
“‘ Moving Magazine.” 

“This heroine had a basket supplied with fruit, gingerbread, and such like 
trifles, as a cover to her real character; she had also two large bags or pockets, 
oae before and the other behind, under her petticoats, where she stored away ball 
cartridges and ammunition, which she obtained from the king's troops, especially 
from the militia, who were generaily disaffected, and many of whom afterwards 
deserted to me, and brought with them their arms and ammunition. William 
Colthurst, Esq. metamorphosed Susy Toole, my ‘ Magazine,’ into a united Irish- 
man, declaring in his testimony that every woman from Tinnahinch Bridge to 
Roundwood was a united [rishman. 

««* My Moving Magazine’ was about thirty years of age; she was the deugts- 
ter of Phelim Toole, a smith, near Annamoe, who having no son, employed Susy 
inhandling thesledge. * * 

‘With her outside dirty pepper-and-salt coloured frieze cloak, her stoop, and 
dropped jaw, she could appear a decrepit, miserable baccagh, scarcely able to 
crawl; bnt when it was necessary to act with vigour, her powerful muscles and 
brawny limbs made her more than a match for many men.” 

It is impossible for us to follow, step by step, the increase and achievements of 
this band, in whose management Holt appears to have displayed the best tactics 
of generalship. In the treatment of his prisoners, too, this “low fellow,” as has 
already been mentioned, refrained from those atrocities, in which, during epochs 
of convulsion, human cruelty too often delights to find an outlet. Many persone 
of respectable station in society had now joined the band, which, ere long 
merged in the army under General Roche. But with this person, who is de- 
scribed as brutal and overweening, our hero could not agree, in consequence of 
Roche’s interference with his regiment; the quarrel, of course, winnirg addi- 
tional popularity for the latter among his own men, whom he kept separate from 
the rest of the army. The affair of Ballye!lis shortly followed, when Holt first 
acquired his military reputation, having taken the command forthe day. He 
‘was received by the Wexford gentlemen with acclamations of applause ; and 
presently we read of one thousand and sixty men gathered round his flag,— 
which, for the benefit of the exact in small matters, ‘‘ was made of green serge, 
about the size of a large pocket-handkerchief ; on one side the letters J. H. were 
marked in yellow paint, on the other side a rude representation of a harp.” The 
victory at Ballyellis supplied his army with ‘‘a great many excellent horses, 
broadswords, pistols, carbines, and a good supply of ball-cartridges, and other 
stores.” And the general now found it wise to reconnoitre the country, and ne- 
cessary toforage. Shortly after this, the main body having been attacked and 
routed by the King’s troops at Carrigrua, Holt received a despatch that 11,000 
of their men were coming over to join him. 

‘‘ Supposing that as usual they would not be over well fed, it became neces- 
sary for me to make some provision for so numerous a company of visitors, and 
I determined not to be niggardly in hospitality, especially as the country about 
me was not destitute of the good things of this life, or the means of employing 
hungry fellows’ jaws, with considerable advantage to their strengh and spirits. 

‘“‘] wanted camp kettles, and therefore took the liberty of borrowing two large 
metal boilers from Mr Radcliff’s factory at Ballynahoun, in each of which I could 
cook six hundred weight of beet. 1 next sent my compliments to Mr. Finnamore 
for seventy-nine head of cattle, which were soon in the possession of the com- 
missary, with seven calves, six large swine, and a quantity of oatmeal and pota- 
toes. I then caused all the houses within four miles round to be searched for 
salt, pepper, and spices, and thus obtained a fair supply of things necessary for 
the body. I now set the butchers to work, and put the beef into turfkishes. With 
the advantage of a dry summer we had plenty of fuel, and but little trouble in 
cooking. The beef was cut into small pieces and boiled, and when done was 
taken out and replaced in the turf kishes, and more beef put into the hot water, 
which became excellent soup, and was saved in tubs and casks. 

‘* When my formidable company joined, I wasable to give them a hearty meal 
of wholesome food, which satisfied their hungry stomachs, and revived their lan- 
guid, depressed, and discomfited spirits. 

Slight and rapid as is the foregoing sketch, we have been more circumstantial 
in noticing the growth of this army than we can afford to be in tracing the course 
of its achievements. We feel that the former is, perhaps, the best testimony to 
Holt's talents that could be offered. The motions of this now formidable body 
were decided on in council, and we now begin to read of serious affairs with the 
regulars, the ‘‘Kinnegad Slashers ” at Clonard being among the first they en- 
countered. Every page is full of interest aud bustle; immediately after the 
Clonard affair, which was undertaken against Holt’s judgment, at the instigation 
of Father Kearns, Holt’s men were surprised when half of them were intoxicated, 
on Corebuoy Hill, and completely routed. Holt’s escape and personal adventures 
are so interesting, that we would have extracted the passage in which they are 
told had we not a second escape in view, for which we must make room. In the 
course of his perilous journey he was obliged to pass through Dublin. At 
last, however, he found his way to his men at their old encampment on the 
Whelp Rock, where he was placed, by common consent, at the head of the 
army. 

And here we must counsel the reader to turn to the book, and follow the ad- 
ventures described in its pages, step by step; for our New Year's affluence of 
books—an unwonted circumstance—denies us time and space requisite to make us 
faithful and deliberate guides. Holt’s next act was to send information to the 
commanding officer at Russborough—Lieut. Hugo, of the Wicklow Militia— 
“that he had just apprehended six robbers calling theinselves rebels—whom 
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he would deliver up, if the escort which he sent with them were not mo- 
lested.” But there is no end of anecdotes of surprise and adventure—of 
tales of onslaughts from the camp, and treasons within it : and we must hasten on. 

In the month of September, 1798, Holt was felt to be formidable enough to be 
treated with by General Moore, and the latter wrote to him requesting an iuter- 
view. This, as might be expected, led to violent suspicion and jealousy on the 
part of his followers,—d , which once raised, are never finally destroyed in 
a body so constituted :— 

“The circumstance which had eccurred paralyted my energies. I became re- 
served and distant to all about me, and walked by myself, brooding over my un- 
happy lot, and contemplating the consequences. The men had lost my confi- 
dence. I had lost theirs. Without submission and control over each other, we 
must soon have been destroyed ; but if ill blood and treachery existed in any sin- 
gle breast, a short period, not a day, could elapse before some one would have an 
opportunity of putting their wishes into execution. Many of the men were in- 
clined to become robbers; they could not do so while | commanded. They 
were desperate, and bloody-minded, and would not be delicate in their choice of 
means as to disposing of me. In vain did my best friends endeavour to cheer 
up my spirits, and try to prevail on me to forget the past transaction. In vain did 
they declare that any attempt at disobedience of orders, or want of discipline, 
should be punished with instant death. I endeavoured to compose myself, and 
determined, in my own mind, to act for myself as circumstances should sug- 

est.” 

. But the crisis was at hand. The approach of long nights and cold weather 
additionally contributed to unsettle the men, and render them unmanageable ; 
and ere long, Holt wisely determined to extricate himself from his connexion 
with so fickle a band of followers. Another skirmish or two, however, took 
place, in one of which his brother was killed ; and shortly after this, he was able 
to take thestep he desired. He quitted the army, retaining only forty-nine men 
as alife-guard. We must now let him tell his own story :— 

“‘] determined to go and visit my wife and daughter, my favourite child. I 
communicated the matter to my little squadron, who wanted to accompany me, 
but I objected to this, as I was well acquainted with the route, and could get near 
the place by day-light, and return the same way. They agreed to anything I 
wished. I left Knockalt about one o’clock p.m., crossed the mountain in sight of 
the road, and then proceeded over Luggelaw, down Slievenaman, through Mullina- 
carrige, and soon found my wife and daughter. * * I remained with my wife, 
talkiag about my misfortunes, till near two o’clock in the morning, when we part- 
ed. I took leave then of my dear daughter, and never saw her again until [ re- 
turned from New South Wales; and I made an appointment to meet my wife, on 
a certain night, at Patrick Mullaley’s house, near Adown. 

*T brought a boy and horse with me this night; it was near the end of Octo- 
ber, and there was a smart white frost on the ground. When we reached the 
top of the hill, over the new mills,near Capure, I made the boy return; and 
having quitted the road, and shaped my course for Ballybracka Mountain, I came 
to the house of a widow to whom I was known; she was glad to see me, but re- 
gretted much my altered appearance and my bad health. She told me to go to 
bed, snd assured me that her daughter should keep watch, and she would have 
breakfast for me in the morning. I took off my coat and lay down, »ut had not 
been more than half an hour in bed, before the old woman came to me in a fright, 
and told me that the whole country was full of the army, both horse and foot. I 
jumped up, put on my coat and hat, and rushing out, I perceived the infantry near 
enough to kill me, but they did not fire. I began to run, and they followed after 
me. The cavalry were in Adown; they evidently knew me, and rode as fast as 
they could to intercept me. My pistols were empty. I went across, under Simon 
Kearney’s house at Ballydaniel, and leaped over a stream, which made a deep 
ravine in the ground. In going down the hill, two of Lord Powerscourt's 
cavalry, came within pistol shot of me. I said to myself, ‘I am taken after all.’ 
I then presented my pistol at them, saying, ‘ Stand back, or I will blow your brains 
out.’ The two yeomen, whether actuated by cowardice, or akind feeling to- 
wards me, I cannot say, turned their horses about, and rode off, which gave me 
fresh courage, and I determined not to be taken till the last moment, and then to 
put an end to my own existence, so that they should never hang mealive. I then 
pushed forward, and had not proceeded more than twenty perches, when I per- 
ceived a hollow in the side of the mountain, worn out by the winter floods. It 
was about eight feet deep, and through it a very small stream now issued from 
the mountain. At this moment I believe I was out of the sight of the infantry, 
being on the descent of the hill, and the cavalry could not advance, from the 
nature of the ground. I leaped into the chasm, and followed it up about one 
hundred yards, to its source, which was undera large projecting stone or rock. [ 
stooped, and to my great satisfaction, found the rock formed a cave quite large 
enough for me to creep into, and yet, without minute inspection, there was no ex- 
ternal appearance of an entrance. On my hands and knees I got under the stone 
in the water, and found about three yards in, that the cave was between four and 
five feet high, and increased apparently as I advauced, which I did eight or ten 
yards, when [ sat myself down to wait the event. 

“‘T thonght, that should I have had the good fortune to have leaped into the 
gullet unobserved, I had a fair chance of again escaping from the power of my 
enemies and an ignominous death. After [ had been there about ten minutes, | 
heard the tramp and talk of men above me, and looking up, saw a small hole of 
more than a foot diameter, over my head, about three or four feet beyond the place 
I occupied, which enabled me to hear the conversation of my pursuers. A large 
tuft of heath concealed this hole on the outside. * * 

“It may be conceived I was not in the most comfortable state either of mind 
or body. I had been heated with running. and I was now in acold wet cave 
sitting absolutely in the water. I feared lest I should stop it, and thus be dis- 
covered ; so putting my hand behind me, I felt a stone above the surface of the 
water, which flowed on each side of it. I shifted myself backwards, by resting 
on my hand, and thus gained a seat out of the water, which I was anxious 
should flow clear. The bottom was the hard rock without earth, and consequent- 
ly, I was safe in this respect. 

‘Shortly after the noise and talking ceased. I hoped the pursuit had been 
given up; I ventured to climb to the top of the hole in the roof of my retreat, 
and [ put my head, as far as my eyes through it, and then I saw through the tuft 
of heath a line of infantry soldiers standing at ease, about fifty yards from me, 
with their officers apparently in consultation as to what was to be done. I was 
safe from their view, being concealed by the heath threugh which | could see 
them. I thought it a good sign, they were evidently at fault; I looked the 
other way up the hill; all was clear. * * 

“ After a short pause I again put up my head, and to my inexpressible delight, 
saw the troops on their march through Adown. 

“The excitement made me indifferent to my bodily suffering while I was in 
such imminent danger, but no sooner was [ satisfied that I was safe, than I felt 
the injury inflicted on me by remaining so long in this damp, cold, and dreary, 
but fortunate asylum. I had been nearly two hours with my feet and legs iim- 
mersed in extremely cold water ; my blood, which had been heated frown the 
exertion of running, was driven to my head, and my limbs were benumbed and 
powerless. I could scarcely move, but, by a violent exertion, at length I got out 
of thecave. but I could not walk. I then lay down on the ground, and rolled 
about for some time, trying in this manner to warm myself and put my blood in 
circulation, and after some exertion I succeeded, and in a degree recovered the 
use of my limbs. 

‘I then proceeded to Simon Kearney’s house, where his excelleat wife gave 
me achange of clothes, bathed my feet in hot water, and made me to go to bed. 
After some hours’ sleep] felt quite recovered; she brought me dinner, and froin 
her kind attention and good care I was soon in a state to move. My first thought 
now was about my poor men, whom I went in search of, and found them in 
Glenbride, a small village not far from the place from whence I was chased. The 
honest fellows were delighted to see me, and were astonished at my escape.” 

Here he left his life-guard for an evening, once again to meet “his miserable 
and fatigued wife.” Between the two the scheme of interesting Lord Powers- 
court in Holt’s behalf, through the means of Mrs. Latouche, was decided on: 

“I then returned to Glenbride to my men, and was again attacked with the 
complaint that I had contracted in the cave. I was scarcely able to move. I 
took up my quarters in the house of a man named Quin. This man said he 
would go to Russborough, to see how the army was situated, and inquire if there 
was any information given them respecting me. I thanked him, and requested 
him to bring me a gallon of spirits from Black Ditches on his return, which he 
promised to do. I gave him half-a-guinea I had got from my wife in the morn- 
ing, to pay for it, saying it was necessary to comfort the poor men these cold 
nights. Quin returned about twelve at night, without the spirits, saying there 
was none in Black Ditches, and returning me the money I had given him. He 
then said, “I will go and bring home a cow, milk her for you, and boil the milk 
with an egg broken in it, which wil) be good for you; it will strengthen your 
heart.” He went out, and did not return. I went to bed and fell asleep, and 
dreamed the bed was on fire about me, and in the excess of my agony of appre- 
hension I leaped out of bed. I left the bed-room and found nine of my men 
lying round a fire. I roused them up, and told them I had had a dream which 
foreboded no good. The men prepared themselves instantly, one of them went 
out and found a party of soldiers had surrounded the house, seven of whom fired 
at him, but all missed. I heard the shots, and cried out, ‘ We are sold, let us 
act like mer, if taken we shall be hanged, like dogs.’ 





Each of them examined 


his arms and reprimed his piece. I had a pistol in one hand, and a sword in the 
other. The first two men that made their way out of the house were Joseph 
Begly the Englishman, and James Donoghue from Waterford ; they were both | 
shot dead. I then went tothe door and perceiving the white belt of the ser- | 
eant, when a volley was fired at me: one ball took off the loop of my hat, and 
another the feather I wore on it, and cut into three pieces ; it hung down or 


my shoulder, but did not fall off. This hat had belonged to a French officer, but 














the Scotchmen prevented me wearing it again; the feather was hit, but the bi 
escaped. One of my men, Maun Macoon, ran out with me, and was wounded 
in the hip, but not dangerously or sufficient to stop him ; two men followed us 
unhurt. The last who remained in the house were brothers, named Macdonnell, 
one of whom was delayed looking for his blunderbuss, which one of the men 
had taken with him. The second serjeant approached the door, Matthew Mac- 
donnell shot him dead, and they both rusbed out and made their escape without 
injury. The night was very dark, and white belts and bright muskets served 
us for marks to fire at. 

“Macvon, who was wounded kept with me; and when we got out of the 
enemy's power as we thought, [ examined his wound, and finding the ball had 
passed through, I chewed a litile tobacco, and put it to the wound, and thus 
staunched it so as to stop the bleeding. The poor fellow leaped up from the 
ground with pain from the smart of the tobacco, and notwithstanding the peril- 
ous situation we were in, I could not help laughing. We then lamented the fate of 
the men we had left behind us, supposing them all dead ; and I feel convinced at 
this moment, that if I had not been alarmed by my dream, not a man of us would 
haveescaped. Quin was the informer ; he knew where our pickets were placed, 
and silently brought 2e army by another route, so that the pickets were not 
aware of the attack until they heard the firing. The night was so dark that when 
we were once out of the house the soldiers could not see us, and the flash of 
their guns gave us the direction to aim at them, while we were constantly in mo- 
tion. 

‘When we were all out, the party of soldiers approached the door, and poured 
into the house a volley, supposing some of us might still be within. They shot 
Quin’s sister and her child, his first cousin and servant boy. When Quin had 
placed the soldiers round the house, he went to Glenmacanass, thinking it im- 
possible for me to escape, and set off to claim the reward for my apprehension ; 
but at his return he found himself disappointed, and four of his own family vic 
tims to his avarice. The army had two serjeants and four privates killed, 
and seven wounded. Our loss was two killed, three wounded, and one taken 
prisoner.” 

This last disaster decided Holt upon parting from his men, and providing for 
his own safety, till such time as he should be able to effect a satisfactory surren- 
der to Lord Powerscourt. After one or two more hair-breadth escapes, the sur- 
render was made through the mediation of Mrs. Latouche, and Holt was dismis- 
sed from Ireland, to thrive as he might among the spirits of Botany Bay. How 
he throve, and how in spite of rubs, and crosses, and contradictions, he prospered 
sufficiently to enable him after a lapse of years to return to the ‘“‘gem of the 
sea,” under the sanction ef a free pardon, we have not room to tell, but it is all 
pleasantly chronicled in his second volume, in a sty!e sometimes too dashing and 
florid, but always graphic. Mr. Croker hints in his preface, that Holt had not 
headed an army without becoming practised in that Gascon's weapon—the long 
bow : for ourselves, we have not met with a more acceptable narrative—this year 
at least! and we heartily commend the general and his editor (whose notes in 
themselves are copious and interesting,) to our trusty and well-beloved readers. 

—— 


NEW YEAR’S DAY. 

Hail! happy day ! amiable season! when ill-timed offences of the past are 
forgotton in the well-timed present! and friendly gifts, like jobbing tailors, are 
charitably employed in repairing old breaches. 

Doctors are sending in their bills for draughts, wistfully looking for drafts 
in return for their bills ; and birds are sending their bills into the barky trees for 
food ! 

Banks are broken, and brooks in vain attempt to run, for Jack Frost, like a hard 
creditor, arrests them in their course ; and there’s no bailing them out! Yes! 
ships are frozen in, gardens frozen out, and rivers frozen up ! 

The parish pumps are dry, and the dancing-masters in full play ; and even 
little urchins, when it snows, give balls! Elderly maidens who issue forth in 
hopes of catching pretty men, return home with ordinary chaps ! 

Thrice pleasant day ! when family parties assemble ir. one smiling circle, when 
near relations, once distant, are now invited, the garrulous grandmamas tell funny 
stories, making dutiful grandchildren laugh at their relations ! 

Delightful period of social intercourse! when good matches are brought 
in contact with lively sparks! Season of singular coincidence ! when pastry- 
cooks and profit urge one class, and love and pleasure another, to break the ice ! 

Sere and withered branches, without their leaves, are lopped and chopped into 
fagots—and many a housemaid full of life (like the dead of old) is crossing the 
sticks fated to be burnt! 

‘Many happy returns !”” which end in nothing, are wished by shallow friends ; 
and the ** best returns,”’ which end in smoke, are puffed forth by labourers and 
apple-women ! 

Modern belles appear decked in fringes of fur, (wrapping their chilly chins in 
chinchilly boas,) and modern eaves in fringes of icicles! while careful old folks 
go out to recrua their bodies and /ist their soles ! 


Enipevial Parliament, 
CANA DA. 





House of Commons, Jan. 22. 

Sir R. PEEL gave notice, that when the Canada bill went into committee, he 
would move “the omission of such parts of the bill as expressed a recognition 
that the convention or committee, or whatever it was called, was to meet in a 
representative character, and also of such part as gave her Majesty in council a 
power to repeal the bill.” 

January 23. 

SirR. PEEL said that he had supported the Address, which he did most 
cordially ; and he was now required by the ministers to support their measure for 
suspending the constitution of Lower Canada. It was his intention to do so, at 
the same time he confessed that it was with reluctance, and not until after very 
anxious consideration that he brought himself to this result. He, however, had 
come to such decision, to give his support to this bill, because he could see no 
other safe course of proceeding. If he could see any other mode by which he 
could escape from the pressing difficulty, he should feel justified in availing him- 
selfof it; but be confessed that he could not. He saw the necessity of it from the 
conduct of the Canadians. He should, in some degree, regret the course that 
they were about to pursue, if it depended for justification before the world on 
minute investigation : bu’ the simple grounds on which he placed his justification 
were the resolutions that had been sanctioned by parliament, and the conduct of 
the Assembly of Lower Canada regarding the supplies. Five years bad passed 
siuce the passing of the act which surrendered certain revenues to the province, 
on the condition that they should supply the means of supportiog the Civil 
List, and yet from that period the Assembly of the province had uniformly re- 
fused the supplies for the judges’ salaries and for the salaries of the civil officers, 
and by withholding which they had, in the first place, failed to fulfil solemn 
pledges. Surely that could not be endured. What wastobedone? Were those 
judges and otber civil officers to be left without their salaries’ And were they 
to be allowed to evade payment who had undertaken to provide the pay? If so, 
by whom was the charge to be undertaken? Was it fair that it should be sus- 
tained by this country? But, if there were the mere refosal of supplies, he 
should not think that a ground for suspending the constitution of the province ; 
but when the stoppage of supplies was accompanied with the avowal that they 
would, as far as their refusal of supplies went, suspend the civil government of 
the country, except consent were given to make fundamental changes in the con- 
stitution of the province of Lower Canada, he confessed that such a course 
could not be sanctioned. He would support, therefore, the main provision of 
this bill, which was, as he took it, the suspension of the constitution for a limited 
period, and the devolution of urgent powers, in consequence, to the individual 
appointed governor, fur the purpose of enabling him to administer affairs in 
Lower Canada. He begged leave to omit altogether to consider the person who 
had been appointed. He should treat any one who should have been appointed 
to the high office of governor of that colony, with the respect that belonged to 
the choice of the crown, and to the great situation which the individual held. 
He would withhold no power from that individual on account of any political 
difference of opinion that might exist between that individual and himself. But, 
at the saine time, he would by no means concede to him any power in addition 
to the powers that might be strictly required by the exigencies of the case, and 
which additional power he would not concede to another goveruor. He was 
ready to empower Lord Durham assisted by certain councillors, to make ordi- 
nances for the local government of that province. But he woald by no means 
assent to this proposition, namely, that Lord Durham should have any power 
beyond the temporary exigencies. There were parts of the bill, therefore, to 
which he should decidedly object. He would object to them, not because they 
mitigated or qualified the power given to Lord Durham, as they were repre- 
sented to do, but because they were gratuitous and unnecessary violations of 
constitutional principles. [Hear] If the ministers showed the necessity for 
the parts of the bill in question, he would be reconciled to them, and he would 
be sure that he had a safeguard against their forming a precedent in the necesssity 
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of thecase. But wheu they proposed regulations which no necessity called for, 
and which were violations of constitutional principles, and when this was done to 
prevent evils which were by no means connected with a case of necessity, then he 
must resist, he must expose the fallacy of the ministerial arguments, and the hollow | 
pretence that these regulations were made for a liberal purpose. {Hear.] He 
inust show that they were unconstitutional, and he must claim from the house, | 
and from the men of all parties, an opposition to what was not justified by a pare- | 
mount necessity. [Hear.] He should therefore, propose to omit that part of th | 
ill that recognised that a certain assembly was to be culled together by Lord Dur- 


ham, and was to have a representative character, [Cheers] He must also | 





object to making that house responsible for things by inserting a declaration iw 
the preamble, when the ministers should act on their own responsibility in regard 
to certain topics. He believed the colonies could not be goyerned in connection 
with this country, except upon a liberal system, founded upon the representatve- 
principle. He must object to giving the crown the power, of repealing the pre- 
sent act without the assent of Parliament. That appeared to him most ungon- 
stitutional. He would object to another clause, that which prevented any of the- 
* Councillors” from originating the proposition of any measure, and allowing 
only the governor so to originate a proposition. When the governor had the 
power of suspending all dangerous cowncallors, he did not see why they should tie 
up their tongues. He was willing to pass the bill for a shorter period than hee 
years, rather than give to the crown the power of abrogating it in case the neces- 
sity for tt should cease before that period: He was willing to consent to any sug- - 
gestion which might give satisfaction to the people of Canada, but his objection « 
was that every provision of this, the most solemn act within his recollection, was 
defective. His Noble Friend (the Duke of Wellington) said the governor of 
Canada had force sufficient to repel revolt, but his Noble Friend at the same 
time made a charge that the Government, having given orders to send troops 
from Nova Scotia and from New Brunswick, whilst the navigation was open,. 
they did not send troops to supply the place of the regiments withdrawn. That 
being the case, the observation of his Noble Friend became accusation rathez 
than the defence of the government. He (Sir R. Peel) did not doubt that the - 
governor had force to stop the revolt, but he wished to know whether a force 
sufficient to prevent the outbreaking of popular indignation and the effusion of 
blood had been provided? When he heard of the attachment of the Canadiane-~ 
to the British rule, and that 500 men had been killed, he had aright to ask. 
why precaution was not taken to prevent these scenes of blood? He rejeiced : 
in the success of the Queen’s troops, but he had no heart to exult as he would 
in success gained over an enemy. On the contrary, he deeply lamented the 
destruction which had ensued. It was the duty of the government to protect the 
loyal inhabitants by frustrating the efforts of designing men who had seduced the 
weak and ignoraut. If they had done so they would have deserved a compli- 
ment for their humanity and vigour. The Right Hon. Bart. commented at some 
length on the despatches from Lord Glenelg to Lord Gosford, and pointed outs 
contradictory opinions inthe correspondence. Lord Gosford informed the Noble 
Secretary for the Colonies that there was reason to expect popular insurrection, 
yet no military force appeared to prevent the possibility of bloodshed. What had 
been the consequence! By the absence of troops they had been obliged to 
call out the volunteers. The resolutions sent out last year did not destroy 
the constitution, but they destroyed the confidence of the public functiona- 
ries, and the Government lost the effects of conciliation, by delay. Why 
did they take the money from the assembly without telling the Canadians thas 
they were prepared to improve their executive and Legislative Councils? 
Could they make any valid excuse forthist Indeed, there was no vigour ex 
energy in the despatches of Lord Glenelg. The only promptitude observed 
was in the acceptance of Lord Gosford’s resignation. It appeared that the 
Noble Lord and his coadjutors administered the colonial government by recal- 
ling their governors—Col. Head, Col. Arthur, and Lord Gosford had been recall- 
ed. The Government had been 18 months in possession of the prineiples om 
which the Executive Council was to be improved, yet they sent out mere sugges— 
tions, and told the House of Assembly, ‘“‘ We are prepared to take your money, 
but not to state the improvements.”’ In that instance their conciliation had beem 
spoiled by delay. He did not complain of anything but loss of time. We be- 
lieve, said he (Sir R. Peel) that the feeling of the United States and the worké& 
is satisfied with the justice of this case. We believe that the public impression. 
is, that no other country in Europe would have behaved with more moderation: « 
than Great Britain; but we do say, it is lamentable that the effect of that mede- 
ration has been neutralised by neglect, delay, want of vigilance, and caution; and 
I do think her Majesty's Government are morally and deeply responsible fox 
these results. The Right Hon. Baronet sat down amid loud cheering. 


House of Commons, January 25- 

The Order of the Day having been read for going into committee on the Lower 
Canada Government Bull. 

Lord J. RUSSELL stated that, as several verbal alterations had been meds 
in the bill, he thought it should be merely committed pro forma, and then re-primt~ 
ed, for the use of members. 

Sir R. PEEL expressed his surprise at the delay thus incurred, in direct viole- 
tion of the Noble Lord's former announcement that the bill should be proceeded 
with de diein diem. 

Mr. WARBURTON said, as the measures he had proposed appeared to ham 
to offer a radical cure of the discontentment that prevailed in Canada, and bad 
been referred to by many members of the house, he should take this oppostumity 
of once more addressing the house, for the purpose of presenting to their: 1*_— 
tion the opinions he entertained. He thought that the only cure which cov? de 
radical, complete, and entire, for the disaffection which existed in Canada, would 
be the separation of the colonics from the mother country. 

Mr. E. ELLICE was unwilling to trespass on the time of the house, but frose 
what had passed during former debates ou the subject then before the house, ara « 
being apprehensive of the consequences which might ensue from any great dtw- 
sion on any part of the bill, being afraid of such division leading to mjsapprehem- 
sion on the part of the people of Canada respecting the feelings of the people of 
England, he had thought it proper to suggest to her Majesty's government whe— 
ther it was not possible so ¢o alter the preamble of the bill as to prevent any mis- 
understanding, and so as to unite all parties in its support. [Laughter from the 
opposition, and cheers from the ministerial benches.] Hon. Gentlemen oppesite - 
might laugh at that statement; but if he had had only party objects in view be 
should not have interfered at all. When he saw all parties, or nearly all parties, - 
agreed on the principle of the important measures before the house—for he mest 
conclude, after what had fallen from the Right Hon. Baronet opposite (Sir K. 
Peel) and from the Noble Lord below him (Lord J. Russell), that they were 
agreed on the principle of the bill—he thought they ought to endeavour to get the 
better of all party considerations, and to unite their efforts to render the measure 
the most beneficial possible, and to give to the persons who were to carry i} inte 
effect the best méans of reconciling all parties in Canada. His noble friend wae 
going to take a strong step, he was going to suspend the constitution. He koew 
that his noble friend intended to restore the constitution as soon as possible, bes 
the difficulty was this; it had been proposed by the Right Hon. Baronet te 
strike out of the bill that part of it which gave power to the crown to do s© 
The Canadians, therefore, would complain that an arbitrary measure, withest 
the least qualification, had been forced upon them, and that they had been denied 
the right of meeeting and consulting together as to the best mode of settlime 
their differences. And then what instructions were to be given to the Ge 
vernor! He did not see why the Noble Earl should not have powerto de 
anything which under the circumstances of the country he might think f&; 
and so, if necessary, he would appeal tothe people, and call together persens 
who would fairly represent their feelings. His nob’e friend ought to bave that 
power, and he was sure that he would never undertake the office and duties of 
governor unless such power was vested in him. (Hear, hear.) Perbaps his se- 
ble friend below him (Lord John Ruavell) would consent to some arrangement 
with respect to giving power to her Majesty in Privy Council to suspend thie 
bill. He confessed that he did not like to sgree toa bad precedent, even ep & 
good occasion lest it might be abused on a bad occasion at some future period. 
(Hear, hear.) And with regard to the nomination of councillors, and the othes 
provisions of the Lill in relation to the legislative government, he could net help 
thinking that there would be a great waste of time and much inconvenienet 
without ary proportionate result. It would be much better, since they hae 
placed the responsibility of the experiment on the shoulders of his noble friené 
the Earl of Durham, to give bim every possible means and facility of earry- 
ing the object in view into effect. He hoped, therefore, that both the Righe 
Hon. baronet and the noble lord would alter their present plans. With respect 
to the Tenures Act, that was too much of a fixed question then to be entered 
upon at any length. It was true, that when he was connected with the goverm- 
ment that act was passed, and though the Canadian Attorney General and twar 
judges were consulted, and great pains were taken with it, still he must admit 
that bill was defective. But it was never suggested that they should force ex 
any man a tenure otherwise than that which he had before. They did not wisly 
to make compulsory tenures, but to prevent more land being granted otherwme 
than under the provisions of the act. The practice was from the first settle- 
ment of the colonies up to the year 1826 that no- land was ever granted except 
by free and common socage, and there was an Intermixture of English snd 
French laws in the tenures. Now, the Tenure Act was to decide that thes 


should all be subject to the incidents of the English law, one of which incidents 
was the right of primogeniture, which certainly was not consistent with the 
feelings of the people of that country. Therefore if they desired to retaiznge- - 


session of that country, or to keep it in alliance with this, they were bound te» 


name such amendments in the laws as were needful. But he certainly must eb- 
ject to compulsory laws affecting land held under any tenures; they ought te be 
founded as much as possible on the simple and plain practice which obtained m 


the upper province. He thought there would be very little difficulty started by: 
the people of Lower Canada themselves against a settlement of the present dif 





ferences. He thought that they were perfectly satisfied they had nothmg & 
gain, and thet it was not possible for them to gain anything, by shaking of 
if it were possible, that mild government under which they had hitherto lived 
He wished to see these two colunies fairly settled aad establishedunder ihe 
British government ; but if they came to the question of retaining and exerer 
sing dominion over them, he mus' say that it would be a hundred times better 
to assist them in forming a system of self-government. [Hear, hear} He 
believed that by this time even the disaffected, or rather the deluded, peeten of 
the population were convinced of the folly of the course that had renambljy, ewe 
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talen by themselves and their leaders; they must have seen that misery and 
wretchedness alone could be the result of such proceedings, aud how ridiculous 
it was to resist the authority of the government, acting, as that authority did, 
only vn the ground of sheer necessity. He oelieved that it would not be difficult 
tu make the Canadians agree to those means by which this country could ever 
maintain the government of Canada, by doing justice to both parties by a fit and 
just administration of the executive authority, and a pure administration of the 
official authorities. (Hear.] 

Lord J. RUSSELL said he felt it to be incumbent on him to address the 
House after the speech of the Right Hunourable Gentleman—end he must say, 
in the commencemeut, in consequence of the irouical cheers which had pro- 
ceeded from the other side of the house, that he felt greatly indebted to the Right 
Hon. Geut!eman who had stated bis sentiments on this occasion, and had to con- 
firm the statement the Right Hon. Gentleman had made, that till he entered the 
House that evening Le was ignorant of his intentivn. [Hear, hear] In the 
hope of settling the unhappy differences with Canada, it was important that the 
governme it should be strengthened by the approbation of the legisiature—to 
have that which should justify the responsibility that they incurred, and that 
would warrant the attempt to settle the differences with Cauada now proposed 
to be resorted to. The bill proposed to give the governor the power, if he 
thought fit, of collecting areund him a number of persons who should in some 
way speak the sentiments of the people of the Canadas. Tuis was a matter to 
which the government could not be indifferent. It was important that there 
should be the power, if Lord Durham thought it right to exercise it; but if it 
were considered that the governor ought not to have such discretion, i’ was 
hardly requisite to remark that i: would be indiscreet to grant it. It was, however, 
so important and striking a feature of the bill, and of the policy proposed tu be 
pursued ; and it was that part of it that most certainly ought not to be concealed 
from tue parliament, to affurd the opportunity of ascertaining whether the par- 
lament agreed or not with it. The language was introduced into the preamble, 
&c., as the most effective way of giving a knowledge to the parliament of 
what line of policy it was proposed to pursue. If the Right Hon. Baronet (Sir 
R. Peel) stili held that the course was objectionable, that it was inixing preroga 
tive with legislation, as the government would s!and by preamble, he should re- 
gre that he saw the necessity of such adherence. It might be, in some degree, 
au unusual course, but he must defend the policy of it. ‘I'he resistance, never- 
theless, placed the government in some degree of difficulty. If the words were 
now withdrawn, it would be inferred that the parliament had refused to sanction 
them. Now the government thought it essential! that the Governor-General 
should go out armed with the powers which this bill proposed to give ; and as the 
manner and matter were important, he felt the greatest difficuliy in comply 
ing with the request to alter the wording, which would leave the proposed policy 
without the sanction of parliament. Without that sanction the government 
felt that it could not carry the proposed course of conduct toa satisfactory con- 
clusion. [Hear, hear.) For himself, he felt the deep responsibility that had 
areaty been incurred by the government, and the painful anxieties as regarded 
tne future; he also strongly felt that they could not bope to carry forward their 
views, if the policy of the government was disapproved by the House of Com- 
mous. In that case, anything done by the government would be viewed as 
done against the will of the House of Commons. [Hear, hear.] Now that 

was a point which he wished to be particularly cleared up; here the govern- 
ment must take their stand. (Hear, hear] Jf a different course were insisied 
upon—if the bill were to be altered, he, for one, must let those take on themselves 
the responsibility of carrying the altered line of policy into effect. (Hear, hear ] 
Ler those who would thus appear to have the conpidence of the house carry the plan 
into effect; he could be no purty to carry into effect a line of policy and a bill, that 
did not originale with the government Let there be no discrepaucy. 

Sir R PEEL said that it was his intention steadily to adhere to the course he 
had proposed to pursue on this blll ([Cnreers] And in that course he was 
couficmed by what had fallen from the Right Hon. Gentleman whose extensive 
and local knowledge on this particular subject was entitled to great weight in 
that house. ‘That speech had contirmed bis impression as to what would be 
thought of the preamble, &c., of this billin Canada And that testimony, be 
it remembered, was not extorted from the Right Hon. Gentleman; it was willing 
testimony, and promptly given, confirming the correctness of his views. He 
should nut be tempted, by anything that had been ‘said, to swerve from the 
course which he had already declared he should pursue on this subject, nor by 
the vague intimation that bad been made by the Noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) 
as to the consequences of altering the bill. [Hear] He had been ready to 
strengthen the hands of government to suppress revolt, and he was ready to adopt 
mesures Of conciliation; aud when Lord Durham was mentioned as the pro- 
posed Governor-General, he forgot all party, and was ready to give him power 
that would enable bim to act with effect. He alsoshould consent to the sus- 
pevsion of the Assen:b y, ‘hough he wou.ddo so with reluctance; but he believed 
that proceeding to be right and necessary. He was also ready to support the 
devulution of new powers and fuoctious for the carrying on of the government 
of that country. But he should persevere in his amendments, aud do his ut- 
mst 'omake the matter conformable to the constitutional principles of the 
country, and the practice of the house. This bill proposes to give power 
which he thought unnecessary ; be should, therefore, propuse to curtail it, and ke 
should do his best to induce the house to agree with him in carrying into effect 
tho-e alieratious of which he had already given notice. With respect to the pro- 
posed compromise on this subject, he could be nv party to it. He could not com- 
promise where he believed the matter to be unjust and impolitic ; and if there 
could be such compromise he did not think it would benefit or strengthen the go- 
vernment. He not only objected to the words of the preamble, but to the 
proposed mingling of prerogative and legislation inthe bill. Let the preroga- 
tive be exerted; and if the law were deficient, let a remedy be supplied, but 
let each remain distinct—he did object to the mixing up of prerogative with legis- 
lation. Jo order to prevent the pos-ibility of misconstruction, he would not pro- 
pose the omission of particular words, but the substitution of others. He knew 


that Canada could be governed only by free institutions, and he clained for | 


the House of Commons that it should not be prematurely called on to sanction 
the preainble of this bill. If he were called on, as a plain Member of the House, to 
sanction any particular course, he should be placed in the situation of responsible 
minister. Did be doubt that Lord Durham ovght to institute inquiry in the best 
way he thought likely to auswer the purpose? Not at all; but he was not pre- 
pared to point out any pariicular course to that Noble Lord. He was not pre- 
pared to admit that it would be wise to call the constituent body together at 
present, or to bring the Canadas into collision. He was not prepared to say that 
afier they had suspended the whole representatives of the colonies, and though 
the House of Asseinbly thus constituted could not be commenced at present, he 
could not say that ten persons could be deemed a full, fair, and free representa- 
tion of the people. On this ground he was opposed to the principle of the dis- 
cretionary power which was given under the bill. If they asked him whether, 
martial jaw proclaimed, and a rebellion but just suppressed, they were to take as 
representatives 76 gentlemen, six of whom were to be chosen by the crown, and 
the remainder by the country, and that this would prove a satisfactory adjust- 
ment, his reply was that it would be monstrous to cail upon him, as a Member 
of the House of Commons, te admit the fact. If Upper Canada should say, ‘I 
will not part with the functions which government holds under an act of parlia- 
enent; I'll have nothing to do with your convention; in that case, he (Sir R. 
Peel) would not run the risk of forcing Upper Canada to send any such answer. 
i: the Noble Lord should propose that any member of Lord Durham's council 
should have the power of originating a proposition, then he (Sir R. Peel) would 
be ready to give way. He would propose the amendments chiefly for the purpose 
of preventing the bill from being drawn into a dangerous precedent. Again, he 
would say that he was resolved steadily to pursue that course which was conform- 
able te justice. 


Lord SANDON cordially supported the amendment of the Right Hon. Baro- | 


net 
Lend J. RUSSELL.—Perhajs the house would allow him to say a few words 


in explanation. After the powerful appeal of the Right Hon. Member for | 
Coventry, he could not at the moment state exactly what course he should con- | 
{Hear.) He did not say the words objected to in | 


sider it necessary to adopt. 
t 1e preamble were absolutely necessary. [Hear.] Neitherdid he say it would 
be advisable to expunge them, unless some plain and intelligible plan of policy 
for the consideration of Government was proposed. [Hear.]} 
ever, consult his colleagues, and at the meeting of the House to-morrow state the 
particular course he intended to pursue. 

Friday, Jan. 26. 

On the qnestion that the preamble be postponed, 

Lord J. RUSSELL said he wished to address some observations as to the 
course Government intended to pursue with this bill. He yesterday stated his 
former intentions, but after what fell from the Right Hon. Baronet (Sir R. 
Pee!) he said that he would consult his colleagues, and state the future course 
which would be adopted, and state the result to the House that evening 
whole subject had undergone the full consideration of the Cabinet. He had been 
aux ous that the whole subject should h ve been fully considered by Parliament, 
but he was aware the government had got into some difficulty in the manner in 
which the billbad been introduced. The Right Hon. Member for (¢ oventry, 
however, called upon him to state whether they intended to abide by the pream- 
&leas itstood. [(Hear.] He knew that introducing matters in the preamble like 


these in the present bill was unusual, but the case was one of unusual importance. 


Her Majesty’s government had that day again reconsidered the question. The 
Noble Lord then remarked on various details of the measures, and proceeded to 
say that government felt it their duty through him to state the conclusion they 


had come to with respect to the preamble itself. Ministers were of opinion that 


the bill would not be materially offected by adopting the propositions of Sir R. ‘ee Suppose, on his arrival, he should find a great difference of opinion exist- 


He would, how- | 


The | 








Peel. [Loud cries of hear, hear, from beth sides of the house, which lasted 
some minutes.] With respect to the bill, the governor of Lower Canada, he had 
no doubt, would be satisfied after it was amended as proposed. [Cries of hear, 
hear.) He was glad to see the great interest taken by the house in the question. 
Many gentlemen opposite were actuated, no doubt, only by the desire of pro- 
perly settling the question. [Hear, hear.] But if was most extraordinary to see 
sucha full house at that hour in the evening. (Hear, hear.] As, however, 
so many members were then present, he would take that opportunity of repeating 
the plan they proposed to carry on the future government of Canada. In carry- 
ing on that government, it was the wish of her Majesty’s ministers to consult, as 
much as possible, the feelings of the colonial population. The Noble Lord here 
went into a recapitulation, and commented on the instructions which had been 
given to Lord Durham. It would be part of their policy when tranquillity was 
restored to collect the opinions of the inhabitants, to be submitted to Parlia- 
ment. They did not wish to govern by acharter of slavery, but one of liberty. 
The newspapers of Upper and Lower Canada described the strong party feelings 
which existed. Although, therefore, he consented to abandon that part of the 
preamble of the bill which had been objected to, he still thought it would not be 
any benefit to the measure. [Hear, hear.) The principal object which they 
ought to have in view was to obtain equal rights and liberties for all settlers in 
the colony. After some further observations the Noble Lord said neither should 
he object to the omission of the clause enabling her Majesty with the advice of 
her council to repeal the enactments of the present lull, should it pass into a 
law. (Hear, hear.] He repeated that he should not object to the omission 
of the clause. [Tremendous cheering from the opposition.] He was glad to 
hear that cheer, because he hoped all would join in legislating on the question ; but 
he must think in some gentlemen it emanated from party feelings. (Hear, and 
laughter.) In making these concessions he denied that her Majesty’s ministers 
deviated from their original policy. (Laughter.) If the bill gives to the gover- 
nor-general too great powers and authority, he was willing to omit them. [Hear.] 
Sir R. PEEL—Sir, when I first came possessed of the billof the Noble Lord 
for making a temporary provision for the government of Lower Canada I availed 
myself of the earliest possible cpportunity of giving public notice that there were 
two provisions in that bill to which I entertained an insuperable objection—that it 
was my intention to move amendments upon them, and to take the sense of the 
house, fur the purpose of having the deliberate decision of parlament. I took 
the course—rather an unusual one—of giving notice of the amendments which I] 
meant to propose, for the express purpose of enabling the Noble Lord to take 
those measures which are usually taken after notices of amendment upon im- 
portant matters for the purpose of securing such an assemblage of Members as 
should clothe the decision of this house with the important character of numbers. 
And from the first I never entertained the slightest doubt that I should succeed. 
(Cheers from the Conservatives.) I felt satisfied that the amendments I should 
propose were founded upon reason and common sense, and I paid that compli- 
ment to the House of Commons to believe that they could not by possibility re- 
sist the adoption of them. When I heard gentlemen on the other side say that 
these very words inthe preamble constitutedin their eyrs the chief, if not the sole, 
recommendation of this bill—when I read in the organs of government denuncta- 
tions of my motives and feelings, my confidence in ultimate success was not in 
the slightest degree diminished. [Cheers.] Nay, when | heard the Noble Lord 
last night say, speaking of my objections, that, if they were objections of form, 
he would not have much difficulty in yielding to them ; but if they were objections 
of substance he should have some difficulty—and when | declared that my ob- 
jections were not objections of form, but objections of subsiance—still my confi- 
dence in the reasonableaess of my propositions was not inthe slightest degree 
abaied, and I felt perfectly satisfied that, either by a majority, or by the hope of a 
majority, or by the voluntary adoption of my amendments on the part of Govern- 
ment, reason would prevail, and that the objectionable clauses would be struck 
from this bill. [Cheering.] Sir, my confidence bas been justified by the result, 
for I understand the Noble Lord to declare that he is prepared to adopt, without 
qualification, the proposition I have made. [Cheers.] Itis therefore wholly 
unnecessary for me now to declare what my own views and intentions were, but, 
to preclude the possibility of misconstruction, | did not move for the simple 
omission of the preamble of the Noble Lord’s bill, but 1 expressly siated what 
was the substitute I proposed. I proposed, that, in lieu of the preamble of 
the Noble Lord, there should be inserted in a part of the preamble of the Noble 
Lord's, words to the following effect :—‘‘ That in order that temporary provision 
should be made for the Government of Canada, and in order that parliament 
should be enabled, after mature deliberation, to make permanent provision for the 
constitution and Government of Canada’—I didnot say for the Government 
merely, and I inserted the word ** constitution’’ forthe express purpose of imply- 
ing that that Government shouldbe a constitutional one, and added the words * that 
the basis should be a permanent one,” and also m.ved ‘ that the basis should be one 
which would secure the rights and liberties, and promote the interests, of all classes 
of her Majesty's subjects.” By using the words * interest of all classes of her 
Majesty's subjects” I did claim for parliament the right of taking a comprehen- 
sive view of the whole subject—of considering the claims of British subjects 
—and of providing by the establishment of a representative system for the pro- 
tection of British property, British feelings, and Biitish opinions. By the words 
‘“‘rights and liberties’’—I expressly meant to imply that every right which the 
French Canadians now possess in respect to religion, and in respect to every 
peculiar privilege derived from capitulation or treaty, should be preserved to 
them. [Cheers.| I did also imply that all French Canadians, and likewise 
those of British birth and connexiuns, should have the benefii of a free consti- 
tution on a permanent basis. I shall treely waive all minor considerations, in 
order that, by unanimity, the supremacy of Englan.! may be maintained. I will 
no!, therefore, make any further declaration of my opinions; but refer to my 
amendments for the record of my sentimenis. ‘The Noble Lord who bas just sat 
down, has entered somewhat unnecessarily into the policy he intends to pursue. 
In some respects I entiiely concur with him For instance, in bis opinion that 
the British Government should appear in Canada in the noble light of an arbiter 
between the two extreme parties, } agree wit! him that the settlement of the 
affairs should not be left to ether party, evento the British, exasperated—justly 
exasperated —as it is, by the frivolous and wanton attempt at revolt which has 
just been suppressed : but still, being exasperated, J wou/d not give even to them 
the power to be arbiters in this quarrel. (Hear, and cheers.} Sir, the Noble 
Lord (his evening takes a different view of this matter from that which he took 
yesierday evening. [Laughier.] He does not now see that any inconvenience 
cau arise from the omission of those words—that any reflection can be cast 
upon Government for the omission of those words—but he says, ** if you ob- 
jeci to the policy we mean to pursue, why do you not propose a vote of censure 
vn our instructions?” Why, my principle is that we have notsing to du with 
those instructions. (Cheers ] [I will not call in question the exercise of the 
prerogative of the crown by which Lord Durham has been appointed; I have 
not said a single word against that appointment; I know tou well the impor- 
tance uf maintaining the prerogative of the crown ([Cheers.] I will uot 
notice these instructions—1 will vote nu censure on them, because if once | 
commence to examive their merits, there may be part I concur in and part | 
condemn, audthen | would have no alternative but selection. Ido not think 
we ought even to have seen those instructions—nor shail I in any shape what- 
ever, by vote or otherwise, contract any share in theirvesponsibility. At the same 
time, | am bound to say that I shall hold Government entirely responsible for 
those instructions. [Hear] The circumstance of passing them, and maintain- 
| ing silence, will not involve me in the slightest responsibility, I shall claim as 
| perfect a right hereafter to question those instructions as it I never heard of 
| them untilnow. [{Hear.] I will say further to the Noble Lord, that. so far as 
| my opicion is concerned, | concur in the policy from which these instroctions 
| issued; bat when we talk of those instructions themselves I must say that J 
| think them completely absurd. [Cheers.} Now tell me whether it was con- 
| sistent with common sense for the Noble Lord to wait until the last moment with 
| his inatractions? If at an earlier period he had asked me to recognise his in- 
| structions, I should have taken the liberty to propose an amendment on them, 
as well as on the preamble of the bill. (Cheers.) As the adviser of a contre pro- 
jeet, my words to Lord Durham would have been, “ I have delayed until the last 
moment advising you. I was desirous of obtaining the latest information of the 
success of the efforts which have been made for the suppression of revolt for 
| the purpose of ascertaining the exact situation of parties, and the feelings of 
individuals.” _I would have said to him—“ As parliament has given you an im- 
| Mense authority, unincumbered with any instructions, a fortiori, I think it is in- 
| cumbent on us to leave you on your arrival at your government to determine the 
| best way of acting, and so far from fettering you, who are not to sail until the Ist 
of April (great lavghter)—with instructions given the 20th of January (continued 
| laughter)—implying a total want of confidence in your means of obtaining in- 
formation, and absolutely undertaking to dictate to you how many men you are to 
select from this place, and how many from that—how many from the upper pro- 
vince and how many from the lower, so far from offering you any suggestions | 
shall state to you generally the views of government, and leave you to form your 
own judgment—to find out the best means of giving effect to those views.” 
(Hear.) Now which course would be the more conformabie to common sense? 
| As you have that unlimited confidence in the Earl of Durham which your appoint- 
| ment implies, would it not be better to leave him entirely to his own discretion? 
(Hea*.) Now, when the Noble Lord challenges me to give my opinion on his 
| instructions I will not give it to him in a formal shape, but in a private shape, | 
and by way of index to them. You leave Lord Durham no optionon his arrival, | 
but either to call no meeting of representatives or else a particular meeting. 
You say you will not impose on bim the necessity of calling on the advising | 
committee, but if he does think it aecessary to call a committee he can have 














no other but that. (Hear.) And you ask parliament to be a perty to that arrange- 
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ing among the materials of which he was to form his committee ; suppose they 
should say they were not willing to co-operate with the crown for the adjustment 
of this question, how would you then act! Now, I ask you, is it right or reason- 
able to confine him to five districts, in which, as has been stated, not two in one 
hundred can read or write—to find persons to assist him in framing a new consti- 
tution for Canada? Would it not be better to leave him to determine what was 
the best way of conciliating public opinion than to bind him down by instructions 
on the 20th of January? I will not now further notice your instructions, but J 
will tell you that I condemn them, and that, certainas I was of succeeding in car- 
rying my amendments, so equally confident am I that you wall withdraw your in- 
structions. (Cheers.) By these instructions Lord Durham would be empowered 
to call together three from the Legislative Council of Upper Canada and 10 of 
its representatives—and their advice may be very judicious with resject to 
Lower Canada, he will have 13 from the Upper Province and three of his own 
selection from the Legislative Council of the Lower, giving him a majority of 16 
to 10 on all questions relating to the provision necessary for the expenses of civil 
government in Lower Canada. (Hear.) With respect to the laws affecting the 
tenures of land and those relating to impeachment, Lord Durham will on his 
arrival be able to judge of the feelings of the Canadians ; but I say to decide them 
by a majority of sixteen from the Upper Province in its present state of exaspe- 
ration against Lower Canada would be a sheer insult to the latter province. I 
will not therefore, by consenting to any such instructions as these, prevent par- 
liament from instituting an inquiry as to the probability of effecting a union be- 
tween the two provinces. But my feeling, is that, considering the comparative 
weakness of the two provinces, in a union with us they would reap all the advan- 
tage. Such a union, preserving to them all their rights, would elevate them in 
the scale of nations; but if we protect them we must have the means—not for 
our profit, but for their own government. (Hear, hear.) 

[The above sketch of the debates as well as the remarks which follow, we 
published in an extra, in the early part of the week; we repeat them now for the 
benefit of all our readers. ] 

From the copy of the Bill brought into the House of Commons by Lord 
John Russell, published in our last, the nature of the legislative remedies proposed 
by the cabinet may be gleaned. We proceed to trace its progress through the 
House of Commons. After moving and carrying an address to her Majesty | 
assuring her of the support of the House of Commons for putting down the re- 
bellion, on the 16th inst his Lordship on the 17th brought in the Bill which, 
after furious opposition from Mr. Hume, and the ultra Radicals, was read a first 
time by a vote of 198 to 7. Mr. Grote then presented a petition from Mr. Roe- 
buck that he might be heard at the bar of the House as the agent of Lower Ca- 
nada against the bill. On Monday the 22d, the day fixed for the second reading, 
Mr. Roebuck was heard; he appeared at the bar with an immense bundle of 
papers, and was accompanied by Mr. Gurney, the short handwriter, when he 
made a long oration in favour of his Canadian friends. Mr. Leader afterwards 
made his speech against the second reading, and Mr. Hume moved as an amend- 
ment that it be read that day six months. ‘The debate was then adjourned to the 
next day, Tuesday. On that day Sir W. Molesworth made his speech in oppo- 
sition—Mr. Bulwer, Mr. Spring Rice and others, in favour; also Sir Robert Peel, 
but who objected to the preamble and other parts of the measure. 

The objections of Sir R. Peel were made to the preamble, which contained a 
notable scheme for creating a new body in the colony—a sort of council, conven- 
tion, or committee, to consist of 26 members, partly chosen from the Legislative 
Councillors, and partly from the members of the House of Assembly, in both pro- 
[See the copy of the bill in the last Albion.] In Lower Canada, as the 
constitution is to be suspended, the ten assembly men were to be elected anew by 
the people—the people recently inarms! Sir Robert also objected to investing the 
Government with power to repeal or suspend the act without the consent of Par- 
liament. [See his speeches of 23d and 26th of Jan. above.] Lord John affected 
to disregard the objections of the Right Hon. Bart. but as nearly all the conser- 
vative members were in London, and several of Mr. O'Connell's tail were detain 
ed on the other side of the Irish channel by easterly winds, the epposition of Sir 
Robert began to appear formidable, and there was every prospect of the Ministers 
being defeated on his proposed atnendments, upon which he was determined to 
divide the House. But her Majesty's Ministers, to use a common phrase, have 
as many lives as acat, and like the feline quadruped, generally drop on their 
feet, let them fal! from a precipice however high ; and they were in this instance 
rescued from this perilous situation by the address of Mr. Edward Ellice, who 
proposed, that for the sake of unanimity, Lord John should give way. and thus 
avert the threatened division. At this proposal Lord John at fixst revolted~ end 
said be would he no party toa compromise which involved the principle of the 
bill—but afterwards asked for 24 hours to consider and consult his workmates, 
which being granted, he came to the House on Friday, and said that as the 
amendments of Sir Robert did not involve the principle, but only the detatls of 
the plan, he would yield to them! ‘This he did amidst the jeers of the House, 
but it nevertheless signed a renewal of the lease of office to himself and his col- 
leagues 

On Monday the 29th the Bill was read a third time by a vote of 110 to 6, pass- 
ed, and sent to the House of Lords, where it was to be taken into eonsideration 
on Friday, Feb. 2. 

The character of these proceedings is of deep import to every British Cana- 
dian. ‘The ministerial scheme of a convention, so happily defeated by Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, was one fraught with the direst mischief—it was nothing more than an 
Elective Council in disguise, and put into the bill as a sop for the Radicals ; 
what sort of members would have been elected in Lower Canada? all Papineau 
men ef course, who would, if nothing more, have marred all the proceedings, and 
reproduced all the evils of the Papineau opposition. What confidence can be 
placed in such Ministers ! 

Small as our space is we must touch upon another topic of equal importance. 
On the 17th of Jan. Mr. Hawes asked Lord John if a system of sanguinary pun- 
ishments were to be inflicted on the rebels taken in arms? Lord Jobn replied 
that Ministers had every confidence in the judgment and humanity of Sir John 
Colborne, and therefore left the business in his hands, pur that they had given 
him their opinion of the inexpediency of capital punishments in such cases at 
all! We will not stop to point out the folly of a minister of the crown 
making such declaration in Parliament, but merely call attention to the crafty 
design of throwing all the responsibility on a gallant officer who has done so 
much for his country. Should one man be executed, Ministers will escape 
all popular clamour, and instead of shielding, sacrifice Sir John. Sir John, 
we trust, knows the Colonial Office too well to assume any such responsibility. 

Lord Durham does not leave England until the first of April, yet from some 
cause his instructions, or a part of them, were sent to him on the 20th Jan., and 
from some other cause upknown, my Lord Glenelg thought proper to publish these 
ipstructions. These instructions being chiefly founded on the clause of the Bill 
which Sir R. Peel has caused to be rejected, will be nul/ified ; so also will one 
of the appointments be of Lord Durham—that which makes him Chief Commis- 
sioner. Sir Edward Sugden has in fact declared it to be legally impossible for 
his lordship to organize his convention at all. The following is the learned gen- 
tleinan’s opinion j= j : 

“ Sir Fé ward Sugden congratulated the House and his Right Hon. Friend 
the Member for Mamworth on the fulfilment of the last of his predictions ; for 
the Noble Lord had so altered his bill as to exclude the power of calling the 
convention of estates in Lower Canada, which was intended to soothe the Radi- 
cal section of that House, and was a base spurious imitation of republican in 
stitutions of North America, which but ill agreed with the simple despotism cre- 
ated by this bill. The Noble lord, upon first introducing this measure, stated 
that the prerogative was sufliciently powerful to enable the calling of this conven- 
tion, and that her Majesty's Attorney-General had given an opinion to that effect. 
He (Sir E. Sugden) could not have believed that any man had deliberately given 
such an opinion; but he would venture to say that no man would dare to exer- 
cise such a prerogative in Lower Canada, where the constitution was an imita- 
tion of ourown. Indeed, the Noble Lord had abandoned the intention of resort 
ing to the prerogative ; for, threedays after the bill was introduced, Lord Glenelg 
wrote his despatch to Lord Durham, in which he tells him to avoid any difficulty 
in the way of the elections by districts, by making a law or ordinance to autho- 
rize such elections. Now, he (Sir E. Sugden) admitted that under the bill as 
originally framed such a law might have been passed; for the Governor-Gene- 
ral, with the advice of his council, was authorized generally to make laws, 
which were declared to be valid; therefore he might have made a law for the 
election of an assembly to advise upon the constitution. But the Noble Lord 
(Lord John Russell) had altered his bill in his own committee, where he proposed 
to introduce verba! amendments, and had restricted the Governor General's power 
of making laws to the power which the Colonial Legislature possessed. The 
Governor was empowered ‘to make such laws as the Legislature of Lower Ca 
nada has been empowered to make.’ Now, the act of 1791 gave to the King, 
with the advice and consent of Council and Assembly, power to make laws not 
being repugnant to that act. The Crown, therefore with the Council and As- 
sembly, could not have passed a law calling a constituent assembly, which,although 
it was not to legislate, was to advise and consult, as representatives of the 
people, upon the alteration of the constitution of 1791. Such a law would have 
been repugnant to the act of 1791, for such a convention, although agreeable to 
the republican institutions of America, was directly repugnant to the monarchical 
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and representative constitution established in Lower Canada by the act of 1791. 
As, therefore, the Crown, with the colonial Council and Assembly, could not 
have called such a convention, so the Governor-General, who had only the same 
powers as the colonial Legislature, could not do so. It was immaterial that the 
constitution of 1791 was suspended, for the question turned upon the power of 
the Governor-General under this act, and his power was as extensive as, but not 
more extensive, than that of the colonial Legislature under the constitution of 
1791. It was his decided and clear opinion that the convention could not be 
called by the Governor-General, certainly not by the prerogative, and as clearly 
not under the powers of this act, and he begged to tender his best thanks to the 
Noble Lord for having thus withdrawn from the bill the only part of it to which 
his Right Hon. Friend would have objected, and thereby fulfilling Sir R. Peel’s 
prediction, that the despatch to Lord Durham would never be acted upon.” 


Latest Kutelligence. 


London, Feb. 3.—The spirit already manifested by the American Government 
in its correspondence with Mr. Fox convinces us that there exists the most 
friendly disposition towards this country. ‘The last despatches received from that 
gentleman are such as inspire the fullest confidence in the intentions of the 
American Government. 

Feb. 4.—The frost in the river has this year, for the first time interfered with 
the regular sailing American packets ; the Ontario and the Toronto still remain 
in the ice. 

Feb. 5.—We are happy to see that though the irritating affair of the Caroline 
had been formally made known, by a Message from the Government of the 
United States, the debates generally preserved their previous reasonable and 
pacific tone.— Standard. 

Feb. 6.—Her Majesty’s ship Hastings has been commissioned at Sheerness by 
Capt. Lock, for the purpose of taking Lord Durham to Canada.— Chronicle. 

Great anxiety 1s felt in the city for the arrival of the New York packet of the 
the 16th ult., to ascertain the state of affairs with the President since the last 
message to the House of Representatives, in which he demanded some kind of 
amende honorable of the British Government for the late attack on the American 
steamer. ‘The prevailing opinion is thatthe President is not justified in his de- 
mand. Navy Island is British property, and the American citizens have no right 
to assist the rebels there, who have taken unlawful possession of it.— Sun. 

Portsmouth, Jan. 30.—The Malabar, 64, on being recommissioned, is to be 
fitted to take the troops into Canada. The Hercules, 64, when the season is 
more advanced, will go to Cork, to embark troops for the same quarter. 

The Russell, 74, Capt. Sir W. Dillon, in the Mediterranean, has received orders 
to proceed to Canada with troops. 


Spain.—Bayonne, Feb. 3.—Espartero has attacked the Carlists before Bal- 
macena, and forced them to retreat to Orautia, whence he drove them out on the 
3lst ult. notwithstanding they had received a reinforcement of four battalions, 
They have lost 100 killed, including their Chief, the Marquess de Robeda. 

“ Bayonne, 5th Feb 5 p. w.—Accounts from Llepio of the 2d, state that 
Esparteru has withdrawn all the warlike stores, and destroyed all the fortifications 
of Balmaceda, which he has resolved to evacuate. The victory gained by Brig. 
Leon over the Carlists is confirmed officially from Pampeluna. The capture and 
destruction of the bridge and three forts of Belascoain, 200 prisoners, 120 killed, 
and 400 wounded, are the result of this affair.’ 

London, Feb. 7.—Consols 91 4 to &. Exchequer bills 56 to 58 pm. 

The news of the evacuation of Navy Island had not been received, but the 
latest advices from New York—of the 10th of January—led to the belief that 
the evacuation would speedily take place. 

It appears by the following, that if the island had not been abandoned by the 
ragamoffins, Sir John Colborne would have taken the command at Chippewa. 

Lord J. Russell said that a dispatch had been received from Sir F. B. Head, 
dated 28th Dec. and there was also another from Sir John Colborne of the 2d 
January, which stated that all future operations with respect to Navy Island 
were to be carried on under the direction of Sir John Colborne. 

The bill from the House of Commons, providing for the government of Lower 
Canada, had its second reading in the upper house on the 2d Feb. and was set 
down for the 9th. 

Lord Brougham opposed the bill strenuously, but censured the government for 
not having taken early and efficient measures to prevent the revolt. 

_ The Duke of Wellington maintained the necessity of keeping a laige military 
force in the Canadas. Said the war must not be considered at an end, or likely 
to be soon settled. 

Lord Glenelg eulogised the conduct of Lord Gostord—and declared his full 
confidence in the integrity of our Government. In relation to the Caroline 
affair, he said that if it should appear that any British subjects were liable to cen- 
sure, the ministry would not shrink from bestowing it. 

In the House of Commons, on the same day, Lord Palmerston, in reply to a 
question, declared that the communications between the two Governments had 
been of the most satisfactory nature; and concluded by saying—He thought 
that the House might confidently trust—although there might have been, on both 





sides acts committed not consistent with the laws, aud in violations of the | been made prisoners by the Patriots on the Island, that they were in force to the 


treaties that existed—he thought, considering the unanimity that had exis'ed 
between the two countries, that the house might trust that nothing had taken 
place to prevent the friendly relations which existed betweeen this country and 
the United States. 

The weather had been severe on the continent. 
down to 174 below zero of Fahrenheit. 

Sir Andrew Leith Hay sncceeds Major General Sir R. Chapman as Governor 
of Bermuda. 


The Bishop of Sodor and Man died on the the 26th of January in the 87th 
year of his age. 


Mr. Wolff, the missionary, had arrived in England. 

The London Chronicle mentions, with approbation, a plan devised on the 
London Stock Exchange, for the relief of the Portuguese government from 
its pecuniary difficulties ; to wit, the purchase of the Azores Islands by England. 

From Halifax.—The barque Joseph Porter, has arrived at Halitax from Liver 
pool. She brings London dates of February 2d, and Liverpool of the 3d. | 

The British frigate La Pique arrived at Halifax on the 6th ult. with a part of 
the 93d regiment, under the command of Col. McGregor. She suffered much 
during the passage, and is said to have been near foundering several times. ‘The 
troops were in fine health, and were disembarked on the 6th. 


CANADA AFFAIRS—OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
From the Morning Chronicle, Ministerial Paper. 

London, Feb. 3.—The excitement of the border states in America, and of the 
press, has not extended to the represent’ :ve body The message of the Presi- 
dent exhibits, as did all his preceding declarations, great anxiety to prevent any of | 
those occurrences, almost inseparable from a border contest, which would be like- | 
ly to endanger the friendly relations between the two couutries. [tis unfortunate 
that the laws of the United States did not invest the Executive with sufficient 


The thermometer had been 








a reaction against the unmeasured, and, we must say, indefensible violence, ex- 
hibited within the northern frontier of the United States, on occasion of the 
capture of the steam-vessel Caroline—cut out, as is represented, from the dock 
or harbour of Schlosser, on the New York bank of the Niagara river. This has 
been taken up, it appears, not merely by the turbulent and lawless population of 
the frontier line within the New York and Vermont boundary, but by Mr. Marcy, 
the governor of the state first mentioned, and to a certain extent by the Presi- 
dent himself, Mr. Van Buren, who, in his message to Congress, adopts some 
phrases employed by the above state-Governor—as *‘ an outrage of a most aggra- 
vated character accompanied by a hostile, though temporary invasion of our (re- 
publican) territory.” 

Now, when the feelings of the President were so keenly roused at what he 
was led by the reports from the frontier to describe as an ‘* aggravated outrage 
upon the United States territory” —an outrage confessed by him to be of a “‘ tem- 
porary” nature,—would it not have been seemly, atleast, in the chief magis- 
trate of a civilized people to designate by some stronger term than he has yet 
applied to it, the monstrous, atrecious and intolerable outrage perpetrated avow- 
edly by citizens of the United States, not by a party of 70 or 80 individuals, as 
in the case of the Caroline, but by a thousand armed men, or upward, upon the 
“territory” of the Queen of Great Britain, who kave actually seized upon Navy 
Island in direct aggression against the sovereignty of the British crown! 

This, be it, observed, is not a hasty ora “temporary outrage” like the cutting 
out of a declared enemy’s boat from Schlosser. The citizens of the United 
States, to at least the above named number of 1000 have not merely seized the 
aforesaid British Island, but they have continued to hold it, as an armed garrison, 
against the British crown. Under the nose of the republican authorities, they 
have taken away the public property of the United States, viz: artillery, small 
arms, and ammunition, from the arsenals or depots of the state of New York, 
conveying them over to Navy Island, thus piratically and infamously wrested 
from its rightful owners, erected batteries thereon, with United States cannon, 
and by the fire of those batteries, destroyed some military works of a defensive 
nature, which had been formed at Chippewa, on the shore of Upper Canada, thus 
turning at once the arms of the United States, and the soil of Great Britain her- 
self, into the engines of open war upon the sovereignty of Queen Victoria ! 

And is this denied by the people of the United States. No. They boast of 
it. They exult init. They loudly vaunt of the skill and bravery of him, who in 
defiance of the laws of his country, and of the acknowledged rights of England, 
proclaims himself, pro hac vice, ‘* General” Van Rensselaer, and threatens the 
troops and national authorities of Great Britain, that if they dare to approach 
Navy Island, the recognized dominion of their own sovereign, even in execution 
of the orders of that sovereign, they shall do so on pain of being massacred in 
the performance of their bounden duty as subjects of their Quean and country. 
—— 


IMPORTANT FROM AMHERSTBURGH. 
DEFRKAT OF THE PATRIOTS AT PELE ISLAND, LAKE ERIE. 
From the Montreal Gazette—Extra. 
Amherstburgh, U. C. March 4, 1838. 

Sir—When I wrote to you on Sunday last, announcing the defeat of the pi- 
rates at Fighting Island, I did not think I should have to report to you another 
instance of a British island being taken possessien of in this quarter. 

Karly in the week, I received information from different quarters, that Point 
Pele Island had been taken possession of by the Patriots from Sandusky Bay. 
This Island is of considerable magnitude, being from sevento nine miles in 
length, and from four to five in breadth ; it is situated in Lake Erie, about forty 
niles from Amherstburgh, and twenty miles from the shore. I sent three or four 
local officers to ascertain the fact of their being there; they went close to the 
shore, and were fired upon; this, together with the circumstance of several peo- 
ple who had gone over to the island, to look after property, and who were de- 
tained by the patriots, confirmed me that the report was true. J, therefore, on 
Thursday afternoon, despatched Captain Glasgow, of the Royal Artillery, to in- 
spect the strength of the ice, and report his opinion to me, as to the practicability 
of moving guns and troops to that place. He returnad the following day, at 
twelve o'clock, and reported that the ice was practicable and stiong enough to 
pass. I therefore determined without loss of time to attack them by day-break 
the following morning ; accordingly, with two guns (six pounders) the four com- 
panies of the 32d Regiment, one company of the 83d Regiment, a small detach- 
ment of thirty, belonging to the Sandwich troop of Cavalry and St. Thomas 
troop of Cavalry, one company of the Essex Volunteer Militia, and a small 
party of Indians, moved that evening under my own immediate command, 18 
miles along the lake shore, where I halted for some time, to rest the horses, and 
at two o'clock in the morning commenced my march on the lake ice, arriving at 
the iziand just at the break of day. 

I had previously arranged my plan of attack, which was as follows :—I directed 
| Captain Brown, with the first and second companies of the 32d Regiment, to 
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By the Sully from Havre, we derive London dates to the 6th ult. We have 
made a few extracts, by which it will be seen that the interest in affairs on this 
side of the atlantic is unabated. 

The Canada Bill has been read a second time in the House of Lords, and will 
speedily become a law; Lord Glenelg announced that it would immediately be 
transmitted to Sir John Colborne, to be put in force without waiting for the arri- 
val of Lord Durham. The bill, denuded of its pernicious qualities, will be a 
useful remedy, and under the suspension of the constitution, many and whole- 
some regulations may be made in the Lower Province. A general registry we 
hope will now be obtained, and that laws regulating the transfer of real estate 
will be made. Under a Governor in Council many of the o!d French feudal abuses 
which have so long retarded the prosperity of the colony will be removed. Mr. 
Edward Ellice, it appears, is about to be sent to Canada upon some mission, but of 
what nature does not appear. We hope it is not in connexion with any revival 
of the convention scheme, for that is a project for which we entertain a great 
repugnance. At all events, we trust that Upper Canada will not allow herself to 
be drawn into the vortex of Lower Canada politics. She is safe with her own 
Governor and Parliament, which are abundantly ample for the management of 
her own affairs. We do not know what Ministers in the rejected preamble of 
their bill meant by declaring that the constitution of Upper Canada required im- 
provement. The Upper Canadians wish for no improvement—they require the 
constitution as it is, and we advise them so to insist upon it. It would please 
Mr. Hume and his party vastly to have the experiment of a reform of the House 
of Lords tried in Canada by the adoption of an Elective Council. But the 
scheme for the present is happily frustrated. 

.Lord Palmerston, and many others of the Cabinet expressed themselves 
satisfied with the efforts ef the United States Government, to repress the 
disorders of the frontier; and the papers that support them, such as the Morn- 
ing Chronicle, Globe, &c., speak in a similartone. The Times, and other ep- 
position papers hold different language. We have copied an article on either 
side, from which our readers may learn the nature of the spirit that prevails. 

Reinforcements in men, ships, &c., are under orders, and our readers may be 
assured that “‘ Canada will not be iost or given away. 





We are enabled to communicate two official despatches from British officers, 
describing the recent military operations on the Detroit Frontier. The first is 
from Lt. Col. Townsend of the 24th Regt. to Col. Maitland, who was charged with 
the duty of driving a body of rebels from Fighting Island, a small strip of land in 
the Detroit river, which he effected with great success, and without loss. It will 
be found on our last page. The second despatch is from Col. Maitland himself, 
who marched with a strong force on the night of the 1st March, to attack a body 
of 500 men, who had taken possession of Pele Island, in the upper part of 
Lake Erie. The attack was made at day break on the 2d, and the island was 
carried without difficulty or much loss; but Capt. Brown having been sent round 
to the south side of the island, with two companies of the 32d to intercept the 
retreat of the rebels, became for a time exposed to their whole force, and suffer- 
ed some loss. The two companies, however, assisted by twenty of the St. Tho- 
mas volunteer cavalry, presently charged with the bayonet, when their enemies 
dispersed, and fled to the American shore, taking with them forty of their 
wounded, which they were enabled to do by the assistance of numerous sleighs 
from Sandusky and other places on the American side. Their commander, Col. 
Bradley, and others of their leaders, were killed. The troops returned to their 
quarters at Amherstburgh the same evening. We hope this signal defeat will 
put a stop to further predatory incursions upon her Majesty's peaceful posses- 





| proceed round to the south end of the island, and take up a position on the ice, 
to intercept any attempting at escape by that direction, he was accompanied by a | 
detachment of about twenty-five men of the Sandwich and Saint Thomas Caval- 
ry; having made this arrangement I landed myself with the remainder of the 
force and the two guns at the north end; the rebels fled on my approach, and 
| escaped into the woods. I was here informed by some of the loyalists who had 


amount of about five hundred, the troops moved on in extended order, and pur 
sued them through the Island, but, as the wood was thick, and the snow extremely 
deep and heavy, the men were much retarded in their progress. 

Tho rebels finding themselves hemmed in on every side, moved out at the suuth 
end of the island the only place by which they could escape to the American 
shore, and advanced in line upwards of 300 men, well armed and organised, wpon 
Captain Brown's detachment, where they met with the greatest resistance, a 
brisk fire being kept up on both sides for some time, and several of Captain 
Brown's detachment having fallen, he determined to charge them, which he did, 
and forced them back (to the wood where they retreated in great confusion) at 
the point of the bayonet. I particularly beg to recommend this circumstance to 
the notice of His Excellency the Lieutenant General Commanding. 

On the road, inside of the wood, the rebels had a number of sleighs, by which 
means they succeeded in carrying away about forty of their wounded men, the 
others succeeded in escaping at the most southern-moat point of the island, and 
got over to the Americen coast, leaving their commanding officer—a Col. Brad- 
ley, a Maj. Howdley, and Captains Van Rennsselaer and M‘Keon, and several 
others were killed; some prisoners were taken, several of whom were wounded 

I regret to say that the taking of this Island has not been gained without con- 
siderable loss on our part, and I have to request that you will report for his Ex- 
cellency’s information, that thirty soldiers of the 32d Regt. fell in this affair, two 
of whom were killed, the others, some dangerously, some severely wounded. | 
sincerely regret the loss of so many brave soldiers, and feel it the more, when I 
reflect they did not fall before an honourable enemy, bnt under the fire of a des- 
perate gang of murderers and marauders. A list of the killed and wounded I 
have the honour herewith to enclose. 

Having scoured the woods, and satisfied myself that the Island was cleared, I 
re-formed the troops, and about five o'clock in the evening, proceeded back, and 
the soldiers returned to their quarters at Amhers'burgh that night. 











authority to protect the frontier before, and prevent the occurrence which has 
given risé to this temporary excitement. Writing, as Governor Marcy did, under 
the influence of the strong feeling which prevailed upon the border, we are 
not much surprised that he should have so instructed the President, as to induce 
him to regard the destruction of the Caroline as an * 
character.” 

Assuming that the statements, which were officially laid before Mr. Van Buren, 
were true—and stric!ly speaking, the President could throw no douvt on them— 
we are not surprised that he should characterise it as “‘an outrage of an aggra- 
vated character.” Should it turn out, upon a calm investigation of the facts, that 
the Occurrence was ‘an outrage of an aggravated character,” for which our 
authorities were responsible, the government of this country can have no hesita- 
tation in making ample reparation. 

The spirit already manifested by the American Government in its correspon- 
dence with Mr. Fox, convinces us that there exists the most friendly dispo- 
sition toward this country. The last despatches received from that gentleman 
are such as inspire the fullest confidence in the intentions of the American Go- 
vernment. 

The disposition of our government has been sufficiently manifested in its 
friendly and successful interference to settle 
France. Nor have we any reason to complain of the manner in which | 
our mediation has been rewarded. The American peeple, as well as the 
——— government, are, we believe, too sensible of the advantages they 
neseevcal sete interference to risk the good understanding which prevails 

,vo countries, in so unworthy and so hopeless a cause as the Canada 
rebellion. We cannot conclude without protes'ing against some very indiscreet 
reflections on republicanism, attributed to Sir F. Head, in an abstract of his oe ech 
oma “po of Upper Canada, which will be found among our | 

xtracts. e would fain believe that the abstract has not been accurately | 


male ; a } 

; for though an Englishman may be proud of the monarchial institutions | 
of his own country, 
with the ¢ 


outrage of an aggravated | 





the misunderstanding with 
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- prudence ought to prevent him from taunting his neighbours 
republ iefectiveness of theirs, and more especially when these neighbours are 
hh g > j Tee 5 = oo ; 
re iDlicans, and pec lary sensitive to strictures on the advantages of republican 
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zovernment This is not a time to add wantonly to the causes of irritation. 

From the Times. 
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5.—Between arr vals from North America and de! 
houses of Parliament. the 
past been kept at a high 
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minds of men have for many days 


pitch of excitement. Much of the latter has arisen from 


| loyal volunteers of Cavalry, Infantry, and the few Indians, who constituted the 


| driven from Pele Island, are American citizens) wil] be a lesson to them, that they 
| are not with impunity to hold British territory 


+} a) le 
| hight previous to my attack, and made their escape back again, immediately on my | 


When you take a view of the circumstances of this affair, I need hardly detail 
to you the arduous duties the soldiers have had to perform, from the time they 
left this until their return, travelling as they did, forty miles in an excessively 
cold night, twenty of which were across the Lake ; accomplishing the object I 
had in view, namely liberating the loyalists detained on the Island, gaining pos- 
session of the place, restoring it to the proprietors, defeating with considerable 
loss the enemy, and returning again to their barracks within thirty hours 

My warmest thanks are due to the who'e of the officers, who supported me in 
this undertaking, and it is impossible for me in words to do justice to the gallant 
soldiers of her Majesty's Royal Artillery, 32d Regiment, 83d Regiment, and the 


force under my command. 

_ [have to regret that Mr. Thomas Parish, a private in the St. Thomas troop of 
Volunteer Cavelry, was killed in rear of the 32d Regiment, by a musket shot 
Col. Prince, of Sandwich, Mr. Sheriff Lachlan, Captain Girty, and several 
other gentlemen asked my permission to accompany me, which they did, and gal- 
lantly acted with their rifles, with our soldiers, against the rebels inthe wood; | 
found them very useful from their knowledge of the locality of the place 

I trust this second repulse on this frontier of the American banditti, (let it be 
understood that I have it from satisfactory authority, that the whole of the gang 


A large tri-coloured flag, with two stars, and the word “ liberty ’ worked upon 
it, and eleven prisoners, were also taken, some of whom state they were formerly 
on Navy Island ; about forty American muskets, some ammunition, swords, &c. 
were also taken. 





I am informed by the prisoners that it was the decided intention of these peo- 
ple to land on the Canadian shore last night and march upoo Amherstburgh, des 
troying by fire on their way all the houses, &c. they had to pass, and for which | 
six sleigh loads of American citizens, froin Sandusky Bay, had joined them the | 


ppearance in front of the Island. 


’ } \ * e 
] have the honour to request that you will lay the substance of this letter b« 


fore his Excelleney the Lieut.-Governor, and forward it to Montreal, for the in- | t 
formation Of bis Excellency the Lieut -Gen. Commanding. 
} ‘ the } 9 » } < ‘ } ] 
Ih 1€ honour to be, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 


f 
Joun Mairiann, 


Lieut. Col. Com'g 32d Regt. and Col. Com'’g Western Frontier 
Col. Foster, Com'g Forces in Upper Canada, &c. &e 


sions. 

Both Fighting Island and the island of Point Pele belong to Great Britain. 
It will be observed that Col. Townsend reports that after the “ Patriots” had fled 
to the American shore, they re-formed into platoons, and fired several vollies at 
the British forces on their own territory. 

The Upper Canada Legislature was prorogued on the 6:h of March at To- 
ronto, by Sir Francis Head. The speech of his Excellency is long, and written 
with his usual energy. We have inserted a large portion, want of room obliging 
us to omit some of its passages. 

We have also copied from the Toronto Patriot a correspondence between the 
Government of the United States and Mr. Fox, on the subject of the Caroline. 
Mr. Forsyth, the American Secretary of State it will be observed, says that in- 
formatior. is collecting to enable the Government of the United States to make 
‘“‘a formal complaint to the British Government for redress." We hope the 
complaints on either side will not so accumulate as to endanger the peace of the 
two countries. 

His Excellency the Earl of Gosford arrived in town on Thursday from Bos- 
ton, and will to-day we understand proceed to Washington. He returns in the 
course of a week, and is expected to sail in the Shakspeare for England. His 
Lordship, we hear, expresses himself highly gratified at the attentions shown him 





at Boston, and on bis route from Canada. 

Sir George Arthur left town on Saturday for Toronto via New Haven and 
Albany. The shortness of his Excellency’s sojourn in New York, prevented 
many persons from paying him the attention they wished ; he was however enter- 
tained by Col. Webb, at whose table he met his Honour the Mayor, the Collec- 
tor of the port, Gen. Swartwout, Gen. Sandford, Commander of the District, 
and other eminent citizens, who, feeling anxious for the preservation of the 
peaceful relations of the two countries, took pains to impress his mind favourably 
with regard to the pacific sentiments of the respectable portion ef the people of 
the United States. His Excellency expressed himself highly gratified with their 
attentions, as well as with the civilities he had experienced generally since his 
arrival. Capt. Lord Paget, of her Majesty’s ship Pearl, Cols. Campbell, Cath- 
cart, and other British officers were of the party. 





We beg to call the attention of our readers to the advertisement of Mr. D. 
Schlesinger, in our theatrical sheet. This excellent musical professor, and 
fine pianist purposes giving a concert at Stuyvesant Institute on Wednesday eve- 
ning next, and we understand that in addition to other valuable assis tance, he 
will have that of a distinguished brother pianist, M. Etienne, who w ill play a 
celebrated overtune, a quatre mains with Mr. Schlesinger. The whole will 
doubtless be a fine musical olio. 


en 

POSTSCRIPT.-—The Scotland has arrived from Liverpool, having sailed the 
2ist Feb. We hastily glean the following items. 

The Canada Bill has passed the House of Lords. 

The officers of the Spanish Legion have applied to Government to be employed 
jn Canada. The reply to Col. Evans, who made the application, was—that 
many of the officers who had rank in the army would be employed, and that the 
names of several had already appeared in the Gazettes, as part of the twenty- 
five officers who are to be employed to organise the Canadian Militia. 

Sir William Molesworth has given notice of an address to the Queen to the 
following effect-—That in the present state of the Colonies, the Colonial Minis- 
terought to be a person of diligence, forethought and activity, which with all 


due deference to her Majesty, he did not think Lord Glenelg was. 


yme has moved for the production of the treasonable correspondence, 
Mr t I 


seized in Papineau’s house, Montreal, as weil as all his correspondence with Duns- 
combe, McKenzie, and others. 


Mr 


Lords Ellenborough, Brougham, and Fitzwilliam, entered their protests against 


Grote’s motion for the Ballot, was lost by a vote of 315 to 198. 


he third reading of the Canada Bill 
England of 


the papers urge complaints against Sir Prancis 


Intelligence had reached the evacuation of Navy Island, which 


rave great satisfaction. Some 


Head, but the Standard and other journals pronounce him a statesman of first 
rate abilities 
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UPPER CANADA PARLIAMENT. 
Toronto, March, 6, 1838. 
His Excel'ency this day elosed the session, and took leave of the Legislature 
ca the following 
SPEECH. 


Honourable Gentlemen of the Legislative Council ; and 
Gentlemen of the House of Assembly : 43 

Considering the circumstances under which you were hastily assembled, it is 
satisfactory to me to observe that you have been enabled, notwithstanding occa- 
sional anxiety from attempted invasions of our frontier, to give your deliberate 
attention to the public interests, and to mature some valuable measures. 

The Act for the amendmeut of the Militia Law, will, I trust, remove any ob- 
stacles that may have prevented the full efficiency of a force, upon which this 
Province must principally rely for its safety and independence. The other 
ameasures which late events have induced you to adopt, will be found, I doubt 
met, well suited to the exigency, and nothing can be more satisfactory than the 
weadiness and unanimity with which the Legislature have applied themselves to 
meet the emergencies of the present remarkable crisis. 

Gentlemen of the House of Assembly. 
I'thank you for the supplies which you have granted for the support of the 
» Civil Government during the present year. 

It is much to be lamented that at a moment when the disturbed state of Lower 
Canada, and the depression of commerce occasioned by it, must tend materially 
to diminish ovr revenue, the necessity for new charges should be created to an 
inconvenient extent, by the unexpected hostility of our allies, which has forced 
us, for a continued length of time, into a state of actual warfare along the whole 
extent of our frontier. 

Honvarable Gentlemen, and Gentlemen: 

I regret to say that there still exists among a portion of the American people, 
s@ strong a desire te force upon the free inhabitints of this Province, republican 
dmstitutions, that with scarcely an exception every Government arsenal from Lake 
Champlain to Lake Michigan, has within the last two months been broken open 
and plundered, to furnish arms for the invasion of this portion of the British 
Empire ; and however the circumstance may be explained, it is certainly a re- 
emarkable fact, that all these robberies have been effected without the sacrifice of 
a single life, and without even the imprisonment of the person who is notorious- 
Sy the instigator of these acts. ; 

The wrong which citizens of the neighbouring states have committed, by 
thus attempting to dictate to the inhabitants of Upper Canada the form of Go- 
wemment under which they are henceforward to exist, will, as the assertion of 
a@ aew theory, be condemned by the civilized world as severely, as in practice it 
has heen repudiated by the people of this Province. 

What right, it will be calmly asked, have the inhabitants of one country, 
asmed with the artillery and weapons of their Government, to interfere with 
the political institutions of another? What excuse, it will be gravely considered, 
had citizens of the United States for invading the territory of Upper Canada! 

{Here his Excellency passes in review the loyal conduct of the inhabitants, 
the Militia, &c. &c., of the province, during the late troubles, and pronounces 
the highest eulogiums on their bravery and noble conduct; and also makes va- 
rious comments on the conduct of the American armed citizens at Navy Island, 
cand other places. } 

fa the history of this Province, the capture of the Caroline (whoever might 

‘awe been her crew,) will, I maintain, be respected by future ages, as a noble 
proof of the sincerity of the Canadian people to fulfil their engagements, by 
crushing a pirate force which in violation of existing treaties, was msulting from 
a British Island, their American allies, and which General Arcularius, Governor 
Mason, Governor Marcy, the President, and Legislature of the United States, 
thad absolutely found too powerful for the Executive force of the Republic to 
control. 

The fact that the pirate force was composed of and commanded by American 

- citizens adds to the aggressions committed against the Canadians, but substracts 
wething from the crime of robbery perpetrated upon the United States arsenals, 
«snless indeed the American people, or the American authorities, should deem 
a proper to declare that it was no robbery at all, for that the aggression was ap 
peeved of, that the state cannon and state muskets were knowingly and wilfully 
feut to the invaders of Navy Island, for the purpose of forcing Republican In- 
stitutions upon the people of Upper Canada, and that under these circumstances 
{which are incredible), the attack of Canadian Militia upon the American citi- 
geas who were on board the Caroline, was “ an extraordinary outrage.” 

But supposing for a moment this false reasoning to be unanswerable—suppos- 
amg even that the commission of the outrage were to be admitted by the Cana- 
eiais—and that it were also to be admitted by them that the capture, by Cana- 
-dians, of a smal] steamboat moored to the American shore was an outrage, equal 
im magnitude to the capture of Navy Island by American citizens, still to make 
the Canadian outrage as flagrant as that which had been committed upon us by 
citizens of the United States, it would have been necessary for the Canadians 
after they had taken possession of the Caroline, to have fired from her deck with 
twenty-two pieces of cannon, for more than a fortnight upon the American 
shose ; and even then, though the outrages would certainly have been rendered 
apparently equal, still the former would have an outrage of retaliation upon an 


She Albion. 


right in their epinion that all men are not by nature equal—that the assertion of 
the contrary in America is a fallacy—and that talent, industry, and character, 
must elevate individuals, as they do nations, in the graduated scale of society. 

May the resplendent genius of the British Constitution ever continue to illu- 
minate this noble land, and animated by its influence, may its inhabitants con- 
tinue to be distinguished for humility of demeanour—nobility of mind—fidelity 
to their allies—courage before their enemy—mercy ia victory—integrity in com- 
merce—reverence for their religion—and at all times, and under all circumstan- 
ces, implicit obedience to their laws. 
Honourable Gentlemen, and Gentlemen : 

FAREWELL! 


eee 
IMPORTANT FROM THE WEST. 
ROUT OF THE PIRATES AT FIGHTING ISLAND, IN THE DSTROIT RIVER. 
Ambherstburgh, 25th Feb., 1838. 
Sir,—I have the honour to report that agreeably to your instructions, I last 
night proceeded with an escort of the St. Thomas Volunteer Cavalry to the Petit 
Cote for the purpose of reconnoitering the position of Fighting Island, then in 
possession of the rebels, and to ascertain the practicability of passing troops 
over the ice for the purpose of dislodging them. Finding that Colonel Elliot, 
commanding at Sandwich, had returned to his post with the Militia and Volun- 
teers under his command, I immediately despatched a Dragoon for the purpose of 
recalling him, and desiring that he would meet me with all his disposable force 
for the purpose of co-operating with the regular troops you were so good as to 
entrust me with from this garrison. The latter, consisting of Captain Browne’s 
Company, 32d Regiment, the 83d Company under Lieut. Kelsal, and Captain 
Glasgow’s detachment of the Royal Artillery, with one nine-pounder, joined me 
this morning at about half-past six, A.M. The former under Colonels Elliot 
and Askin, arrived about seven, amounting to between three and four hundred 
men. [ immediately gave instructions for Captain Glasgow to open a fire on the 
enemy, who were seen in great numbers on the banks of the Island and on the 
ice; and | have great satisfaction in adding that his practice was attended with 
the best results, the enemy being much discomposed by the precision and rapidi- 
ty of the fire. 
On concentrating my forces I immediately adopted the resolution of passing 
the ice at any point that might be found practicable, much doubt existing as to 
the safety of the passage. We, however, were fortunate in selecting one at 
which to cross in single files below the Island, the enemy, as I have reason to 
believe, supposing such an event impossible. 
Captain Browne, with the Company of the 32d, leading the way, followed by 
the 83d, the former being the first over, I directed to keep the outskirts of the 
Island, facing the American shore, with a view of intercepting the retreat of the 
rebels ; whilst the latter moved at extended order throughout the brushwood, 
flanked and supported by the Militia and Volunteers. 
This advance was executed with regularity and order, and I only regret that the 
enemy did not give us the opportunity of disproving to the American nation and 
rebels who have so actively disseminated the livel ‘thatthe Militia of the Upper 
Province would not fight against them,” as I can safely say I never witnessed 
more alacrity and zeal displayed than was shown on this occasion by that body, 
or greater anxiety to encounter their foul aspersers. 

The flight of the rebels was most precipitate, leaving behind them one gun 
which was only discharged once, various arms, rifles, muskets, pistols, swords, 
and provisions of every kind, together with powder, shot, and ether munitions. 
I beg to observe of the muskets, that they were of the United States Army, and 
perfectly new, not having been fired, and apparently just taken out of the boxes 
which were found in theircamp. Of the provisions too I mast add that they 
were in many cases of a quality different to what would be furnished for the 
use of troops, consisting of crackers in barrels, boxes of smoked herrings, &c., 
aud such as would have been contributed by a sympathising public rather than by 
a Commissariat. 

The most pleasing and yet most difficult part of my duty remains to be per- 
formed, viz: the calling your attention to the steadiness and general good con- 
duct of the troops employed on this occasion, and the alacrity and zeal evinced 
by the large bedy of Volunteers and Militia that responded to my call. 
Where every one vied in the discharge of the duties assigned to them it would 
be invidious in me to particularize—but I must be excused if I mention the 
zealous co-operation of the following officers, commanding corps :—Colonels 
Elliot and Askin, of the 2d Essex Militia—Captain Glasgow of the Royal Ar- 
tillery—Capt. Ermatinger of the St. Thomas Volunteer Cavalry—and Lieut. 
Col. Prince, who though not commanding, was conspicuous as a Volunteer; I 
also beg to call your attention to the alacrity with which the Indians of the 
neighbourhood turned out to our assistance —it is perhaps worthy of remark that 
on the rebels retiring to the American shore, they there formed themselves into 
platoons and fired several rounds on us, but without effect. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
H. D. TOWNSHEND, Major 24th Regt. and Colonel. 
Col. the Hon. John Maitland, commanding 32d Regt., Amherstburgh. 


—————[— 
CAPTURE OF THE CAROLINE. 
Official correspondence presented by Sir Francis Head to the Upper Canada 





. @nemy, the latter an outrage of unprovoked attack upon a friend. 

There are two facts which the American Nation have not power to deny. 

Ast.—That is their interest as well as their duty to fulfil their treaties. 

2nd.—That if the people be permitted to rob the United States arsenals in 
.wder to invade a friendly power, the lawless body will very soon find out, that is 
easier to plunder their own wealthy, defenceless citizens, than the poor, brave, 
ewell-armed people of Upper Canada. 

I have felt itto be the especial duty of the legislative station I hold, not only 
@ protest against the unprincipled invasion of this Province by its allies, but to 
wiodicate the inhabitants from the unreasonable accusation, which without cue 
enquiry, was made against them by the Federal Government of the United 
States, of having “ assassinated’’ the crew of the Caroline. 

The memoir of the attack which has just been made upen us, offers a moral 
ae the Mother Country which I feel confident will create throughout the Empire 
considerable sensation ; for although the old country is not without its share of 
thuman misapprehension and prejudice, particularly as regards its transatlantic 
possessions, yet when facts are clearly submitted to it, its judgment is always 
sound, and its verdict nobly impartial. 

The struggle on this continent between Monarchy and Democracy, has been 
a problem which Upper Canada bas just solved. 

{et has been very strengly argued, even in England, that Democracy was the 
aaly form of Government indigenous to the soil of America, and that Monarchy 

‘was a power which required here artificial support. 

With a view to subvert this theory the whole of the Queen's troops were al- 
lawed to retire from the Province, and the result, as had been anticipated, was 
that the people of Upper Canada were no soonerleft uncontrolled than they pro- 
claimed themselves in favor of Monarchical Institutions. Surrounded by temp- 
tations.on almost every side they indignantly rejected them all; ina few hours 
whey successfully put down insurrection in their own land, and when American 
citizens, astonished as well as disappointed at their loyalty, determined to force 
them to become Republicans, people of all religions and of all politics, rushed 
to the frontier to die in defence of their glorious Constitution. 

The conduct of the Militia of Upper Canada attracted the attention of the 
gailant and loyal inhabitants of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, whose Legis- 
datares have done themselves, as well as this Province, the honor of promptly 
expressing their unqualified approbation of the attachment which has been 
evinced here to the British Constitution. 

When these facts shall arrive before the English people, and when they shall 
ziso have taken into their consideration the devoted and unalterable attachment 
«wbich the British population of Lower Canada have evinced for our revered 
dustitations, surely they will come to the conclus‘on, that the concurrent opinions 
«ef Her Majesty’s North Amer.can Colonies, respecting the relative advantages 
hetween Monarchy and Demoeracy in America, must be sounder than their own 
<cam be, inasmuch as eye-«itnesses judge more correctly than people can possibly 
<de who are living 4,000 miles off. 

The people of England will, I trust, not fail to admire the calmmess, the reso- 
lution, the generosity, and the honourable subjection to their laws, which have 
~distinguished the inbabitan's of Upper Canada; and on the other hand they cer- 
tainly cannot fail to observe, that the republican project of our Engl sh Reform- 
ere, namely, to make the people bit by bit responsible only to themselves, has 
ouded in America by the Government of the United States confessing its total 
melility to restrain the passions of its citizens, to guard its State arscnals, or to 
amaintain its treaties with its oldest and most natural ally. 

Lastly—the British people will, | trust, observe with considerable alarm, that 
the leading advocates for organic changes in our institutions, are either at this 
ewement lying in our jails as traitors, or from having absconded, are self-banish- 

«ed from tha Province ;—in short, that their pretended efforts to obtain in Upper 
“Canada what they called * liherty for the people,” has ended in a most infamous 
wad self-interested attempt to plunder private property, rob the Banks, and burn 
te ashes the rising capitol of their country! 

With this experience before our eyes, [ must confess I join with the Legisla- 
ure and people of Upper Canada, in shuddering at the abused name of “*yeform,” 
just as we row recoil with abhorrence, when we hear suddenly pronounced the 
werd “ sympa'‘hy.”’ 

As my successor is hourly expected here, I return to the Mother Country as 
E leit it, totaily unconnected with party or politics: but in retirement J shall re- 
smeuer the leesons which the people of Upper Canada have taught me; and | 
deel 4 my duty to declare, that I leave the Continent of America with my judg- 

«eet pecdectly convinced, that the inhabitants of Europe, Asia, and Africa, are 


Parliament. 

(Copy.) Washington, Feb. 6, 1838. 
Sir—With reference to the letter, which by direction of the President you 
addressed to me on the 5th and 19th ultimo, respecting the capture and destruc- 
tion of the Steamboat “Caroline” by a Canadian force on the American side of 
the Niagara River, within the jurisdiction of the State of New York,—I have 
now the honor to communicate to you the copy of a'‘letter which I have received 
upon that subject from Sir Francis Head, Lieutenant Governor of the Province 
of Upper Canada, with divers reports and depositions annexed. 

The Piratical character of the Steamboat “Caroline,” and the necessity of 
self-defence and self-preservation under which Her Majesty’s subjects acted in 
destroying that Vessel, would seem to be sufficiently established. 

At the time when the event happened, the ordinary laws of the United States 
were not enforced within the Frontier District of the State of New York. The 
authority of the law was overborne publicly by piratical violence ; through auch 
violence Her Majesty’s subjects in Upper Canada had already severely suffered, 
and they were threatened with still further injury and outrage. This extraordi- 
nary state of things appears, naturally and necessarily, to have impelled them to 
consult their own security, by pursuing and destroying the Vessel of the piratical 
enemy, wheresover they might find her. 

I avail myself of this occasion, &c. &c. 
(Signed) H. S. FOX. 
(Copy) Department of State, Washington, Feb. 13, 1738. 

Sir—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your note of the 6th 
instant, communicating a copy of a letter to Sir Francis Head, Lieutenant Go- 
vernor of the Province of Upper Canada, respecting the capture and destruction 
of the Steamboat ‘ Caroline” by a Canadian force on the American side of the 
Niagara River, within the jurisdiction of the State of New York, together with 
the reports and depositions thereto annexed. 

The statement of the facts which these papers present, is at variance with the 
information cornmunicated to this Government respecting that transaction; but 
it is not intended to enter at present upon an examination of the details of the 
case, as steps have been taken to obtain the fullest evidence that can be had 
of the particulars of the outrage; upon the receipt of which it will be made 
the subject of a formal complaint to the British Governmext for redress. Even 
admitting that the Documents transmitted with your note contain a correct state- 
ment of the occurrence, they furnish no justification of the aggression committed 
upon the Territory of the United States—an aggression which was the more unex- 
pected, as Sir Francis Head, in his Speech at the opening of the Parliament of 
Upper Canada, has expressed his confidence in the disposition of this Govern- 
ment to restrain its Citizens from taking part in the conflict which was raging in 
that Province ; and added, that having communicated with the Government of 
the State of New York, and with yourself, he was then waiting for replies. It 
is not necessary to remind you, that his expectations have been met by the adop- 
tion of measures on the part of the United States, as prompt and vigorous as 
they have been successful in repressing every attempt of the inhabitants of the 
Frontier States to interfere unlawfully in that contest. The most serious obstacle 
thrown in the way of those measures was the burning of the Caroline, which, 
while it was of no service to her Britainnic Majesty's cause in Canada, had the 
natural effect of increasing the excitement on the Border, which this Government 
was endeavouring tv allay. I avail myself of this occasion, &c. 

(Signed) JOHN FORSYTH. 
H. 8. Fox, Esq &c. &c. 
Copy. Washington, Feb. 16, 1838. 

Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 13th 
instant, relating to the question of the capture and destruction of the piratical 
steamboat Caroline. 

Although I cannot acquiesce in the view which the United States Government 
are disposed to take of the facts connected with that transaction; yet, as this 
Legation is not the final authority competent to decide the question on the part of 
Great Britain, and as you inform me that a representation will, in due time, be 
addressed to her Majesty’s Government in England, I consider it most consistent 
with my duty to avoid entering at present into any controversy upon the subject. 
It will remain for her Majesty’s Government at home, when the whole evidence 
of the case shall have been produced, to form such deliberate resolution there- 
upon, as reason, honour, and justice shall dictate. 

I avail myself of this occasion to renew to you, &c. &c. 

(Signed) 


H. 8. FOX. 
The Hon. John Forsyth. 





March 1%, 


Copy. Washington, Feb. 17, 1838. 
Sir,—I have the honour herewith to enclose, for your Excellency’s informa- 
tion, copies of the remaining Correspondence that has passed between the United 
States Secretary of State and myself, upon the question of the capture and des- 
truction of the piratical steamboat “‘ Caroline”—of the two previous letters 
from Mr. Forsyth to myself, referred to in my letter to Mr. Forsyth, herein en- 
closed, of the 6th inst.:—the first, that of the 6th of January, has been already 
communicated to your Excellency ;—the second, of the 19th of January, merely 
transmitted to me some further affidavits respecting the affair of the Caroline, 
which had been furnished to the American Government, and which has been 
since published in the American newspapers. 
I have the honour to be, with great regard and consideration, your Excellency’s 
most obedient and humble servant, 
(Signed) H. S. FOX. 
ISTOLS.—An extensive assortment “of English Pocket, Belt and Duelling Pistols, of 
warranted quality, just opened, and a large assortment of fine cutlery as usuai— 
for sale by GRAVELEY & WREAKS. 9 Astor House. 
Colt’s celebrated patent repeating Rifle, for sale a as above. (March 10-3t.) 
T. GEORGE’S SPECIAL WINTER FUND—Charitable Committee—Revy. Dr. Hawkes 
Jas. Boorman, Esq., Dr. Pennell, Edw. Fisher Sanderson, & B. H. Downing. Col- 
lecting Committee—Messrs. Wreaks, Cox, Carey, Elliman, & Dixon. Members of 
the St. George’s Society, and others disposed to contribute to the fund, are respectfully 


requested to hand in their donations to any member of the above Committee, or to Thos 
Dixon, Treasurer, 45 Broad st. ‘eb. 24.) 


E. GIDNEY, DENTIST, 84 CHAMBER-ST. 
(A few doors west of Broadway) 
bs ge to remind his friends and the public, that he has returned from Europe, and es- 
tablished himself as above. 

Mr G. is a native of this state, has had upwards of 20 years extensive praetice, and has 
resided about 8 years in Europe for professional improvement, principally in London, Pa- 
ris, Brussels, Edinburgh, Manchester, &c., and has during that time attended six courses 
of lectures on Dental Surgery and the Mechanical art, embracing a knowledge of the latest 
and most approved methods of setting the various kinds of teeth artificially, and the best 
articles now used for that purpose. 

His manner of filling carious or decayed teeth with gold or stannail foil, will preserve 
them free trom pain for life. 

His incerruptible Venetian Enamel teeth surpass all others now in use, both for dura- 
bility and correct imitation of the natural teeth. 

Refers to Rev. H. Anthon, D.D., St. Marks’ church, and Fras. L. Hawks, DD , St. Tho- 
mas’ church. (Sept. 9—5St.eow* 


ENTISTRY.—The subscriber would respectfully intorm the ladies and gentiemen of 
the city of New York, that he has taken rooms corner of Broadway and Courtlandt- 
street, for the purpose of waiting upon those who may have occasion to uire the ser- 
vices of ag Dentist. Having introduced a new system of inserting the Patent Double 
enamelled Incorruptible teeth, on condensed pivots, to an entire set on platina or gold 
plates, he is confident of giving entire satisfaction to those who may favor him with a call. 
Teeth of every variety and shade fitted to correspond with the original. Filling, separating, 
extracting, &c. done in a scientific manner on the most reasonable terms b 

Cc, O. CROSBY, Dentist, 




















(Feb. 17, 12t.) No. 171 Broadway. Entrance, No. 1 Courtlandt-st. 
E. Y. & J. HILL, 
ATTORNIES AT LAW, 
[Feb10] MONTICELLO AND EATONTON, GEORGIA. (6m. } 





R. ELLIOTT, Oculist, 303 Broadway, attends to Diseases of the Eye, and imperfec- 
tions of the vision only. The eye examined, and glasses adapted to the particula: 
defect. Office hours from 10 to 4 o’clook. (Feb. 17—tf.} 


HE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal, and Diploma of the American Institute 
were awarded for the “‘ best Incorruptible Teeth, superior method of inserting and 
fixing them in the mouth, and improvements in the art of Dentistry,” te JONATHAN 
DODGE, M.D. Member of the Medical Society of the city and county of New York, of the 
Lyceum of Natural History, &c. &c. Operative Surgeon, Medical and Mechanical Dentist, 
No. 5 Chambers, (near Chatham street,) New York. (Feb. 11.) 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
> New York on the Ist, and from Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
ear: 








ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 
Ship CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, Jua 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 
Ship ERIE, Edw. Funck, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 
Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, August 
and December. From Havre on the 25th May, September and January. 
Agent in New York J. J. BOYD, No. 9 Tontine Building. 
Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & CO 
NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
TO sail from New York on the Ist, and from Liverpool on the 16th of each month$ 


sengers. 


(Sept. 17—ly.) 





Sth, and 16th of cv 


cludin, 
New 
tually incurred. 


packets, the subscri 


FROM NEW YORK. 
Ship Sheridan—1st October, 
Ship Garrick—Ist November. 
Ship Shakspeare—lIst December. 
New Ship Siddons—!st January. 
These ships are of the first class, upwards of 800 tons burthen, built in the city of New 
York, with such improvements as to combine great speed with unusual comfort for 
e 
pre 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
From New York on the &th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, Sth, 
Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
bers will despatch them as above, and in the followi 


ery month. 








These ships will be commande 


1, 
These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with ele 
tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort an 
wines and stores of every description. 
ork, willbe forwarded bv their packets, free of all charges exce 


FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Ship Sheridan—1l6th November. 
Ship Garrick—16th December.. 
Ship Shakspeare—16th January. 
Ship Siddons—J6th February. 


Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. 
price of passage hence is $140, for which ample stores, eT wines, &c. wil! be 
vided, without wines, &c. $120. d 

who will make every exertion to give general satisfaction. 
owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them 
unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
E. K. COLLINS, 56 South street, New York, or to? 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 


y experienced masters, 
Neither the captains nor the 


For freight or passage apply to 





—, 


erder, viz. 


Ships. Masters. {Days of Sailing from New- |Days of Sailing from Havre. 
ork. 

Burgundy, J. Rockett, jJan. 8, Sept. 16, May 24,/Feb. 16, Juty 8, Nov. 1, 

Rhone, W. Skiddy, * &.. * — = ¢. 


24, June 8,{March 1, 
‘ 6. “ o 





’ 

Charlemagne, Richardson, | ‘* 24, Oct. 8, “ 1 » Aug. 8, _* 16, 
Ville de Lyon, C. Stoddard,|/Feb. 8, “ 16, “ 24) “ 16, “ 8 Dee. 1, 
Francois }st, W. W. Pell, “o iH, “ Si duly Gide il, * HH . 
Formosa, W.B.Orne,| ‘“* 24, Nov. 8 “ 16) “ 86, Sept. 1, “ 16, 
Silvie De Grasse,| Weiderholdt \March »Y “RB? Fw = Om. L 
Poland, Anthony, |April 16, ‘“ 24,Aug. 8jJune 1, “ 16, “= 8, 
Albany, J. Johnston,| ‘ 24, Dec. 8, Aug. 16) “ 8, Oct. 1, “ 16, 
Louis Philippe, |J.Castoff, |May 8, ‘“ 16, “ 4) “ 16, “ §8, Few. 1, 
Sully, D.Lines, | * 16, ‘“ 24, May 16) Jul “« 16 “ 


y , 
t accemmoda- 
convenience, in- 
Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 
the expenses 9c 


C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 


WM. 


WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 


JOHN 1. ROVD Broker, 9 Tontine Buildings. 





NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil suc 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 





every month throughout the year, viz :— [ : 
Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. London, 

St. James, W Hz. Sebor, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17, 
Montreal, S.B. Griffing, | “ 10, “ 10, “ 10, * -. - oe * G, 
Gladiator, T. Britton, | * 20, 20, ‘* 20,\March 7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, Chainplin, Feb. 1, June i, O8= Li * H * FH * B, 

uebec, Oe Bee. Se Se ee ee 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, | “ 20, “ 20, “ 20, April 7, Ang. 7, Dec. 7, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgen, |March1, July 1, Nov. 1, “ 17, “ 47, % 17, 
Samson, R. Sturges, | “nm “KH * 7, * & * 7, 
President, J.M.Chadwick,} “ 20, ‘“ 20, “ 20,:May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7, 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,,5 “ 17, “ 27, “ 17, 
Toronto, R. Griswold, "se © we TF re Oe, fF Oe FY OR, 
Westminster, G. Moore, “« 20, “* 20, “ 20,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 





These ships are all of the first class, about 600 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $140, outward, foreach adult, 
which includes wine and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will 
be responsible for any letters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of 
Lading are signed therefor. Apoly to 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co. 134 Front street, 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, New York, or to 
GEORGE WILDES and Co. No. 19 Coleman street, London 
GARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 





Ships. Captains. Days of Sailing from New, Days of Sailing from 
| York. Liverpool. 

North America, |C. Dixey, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16 
Roscoe, J. C. Delano, “«“@ * G é 8,| “ns, * & * &, 
Europe, A.C. Marshall, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,|/Marchl, July 1, Nov. i, 
Sheffield, F. P. Allen, “on “8 © I 62 * & FG 
Columbus, N.B.Palmer, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, “pR - BF B 
Geo. Washington | H. Holdrege, vil, “ete ‘ohare (Sau dete Dee | 
Hibernia, J.L. Wilson, | “ 16, “ 16, ‘“* 16,/April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1, 
United States, N.H.Holdrege,, “8, “ SM “ BM) “ 6 * @& * &, 
South America, | R. Waterman, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1 sm F®* kh * 
Pennsylvania, |J.P.Smith, | “ 8 “ 8 “ 8) “ i oe 
England, B. L. Waite, “16, “ 16, “ 16,\May 1, Sept 1, Jan. 1, 
St. Andrew, Thompson, | “ 2%, “ , * Sh , &§ 6 “ 8, 
Orpheus, I. Bursley, ell i, Aug. 3, Dee. 1,5) ° MB * Bw * BM, 
Independence, |E. Nye, a" @®* @& * @*s *- & * & 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, | “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,\June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
Virginian, ig 





I. Harris, 1*s =e * ee SS Fe 8, 
These ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of character and experience, 
and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best kind. Th 
rate cf passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors of the other 
wines, at $140, including wines and stores. 
Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packages sent by them, un,less regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Se Ny ay om Sees, 
s, North America ING, BRO So., Liverpool, 
casei. ‘ GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y 
Consignees of ships Sheffield, United States, St. Andrew, and Virginian 
ae S. WHITNEY—SANDS, TURNER, FOX & Co., and R. KERMIT, N.Y} 
SANDS a meg TURNER pe get becuse 
Consigneos of ships Peansylvania, Roscoe, Geo. Washington, nde nce, 
. , *" GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y, 





WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Liverpeat 


i A Me ee a enn ee” ee ee ee ee a ee eee eee eee 


